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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


The convention in Boston, like that in Chicago last year, was 
a highly enjoyable affair. Some excellent papers were read, and the 
proceedings were seasoned with a series of social entertainments, for 
which Boston has long been noted. After a long waiting the mem- 
bers have learned that by relieving their sober discussions at the 
convention with a larger measure of social intercourse, their annual 
gatherings may be rendered truly delightful. 

The papers covered a broad field, and doubtless several of them 
will furnish considerable food to the listeners. But the educating or 
enlightening work of the convention is by no means confined to the 
papers prepared for the members. A thousand matters of banking 
practice which are mentioned in them, or suggested by them, or 
which may have been for a long time in the minds of those attend- 
ing are discussed privately, and doubtless many a member goes home 
pleasantly thinking that he knows more about many matters than 
when he went thither. This work of the convention, unseen by the 
outside world, is, perhaps, the most valuable feature of these yearly 
meetings. 

For two or three years past especially, the question has been asked, 
cannot the convention.do more in the way of stimulating study on 
the part of the younger men engaged in the banking business? 
Something has been done in this direction; books for study have 
been recommended to be followed by examination. In England and 
Scotland work of this nature has been undertaken, with a large de- 
gree of success. Are we to conclude either that the young men in the 
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banks in this country are less eager to equip themselves properly for 
their position, or that there is less need of doing so than in other 
countries? What reply shall be given? So far as the need of better 
training is concerned, we insist that a higher order of ability is be- 
coming more and more necessary in all kinds of business to succeed 
in this country. Competition has grown sharper, business has become 
more intricate, a larger view of its surroundings is needful than for- 
merly. Once money-making was an easy thing in our country, but 
that day has passed. It is not quite true for the successful business 
man to say to-those around him, “Do as I have done, and you will 
succeed.” Very likely if you do like him you will fail. More thorough 
training is necessary, and those who resolutely apply themselves to 
get it are the persons who are to distance the rest in the race. 

The association can impress this truth of the need of better train- 
ing on the junior officials as no other body can. As for those who 
ought to get it, this may be said that some of them perceive the 
necessity and are desirous of gaining it; a large number either do not 
perceive the necessity, or, if they do, are too indifferent or lazy to 
acquire the training. There is nothing peculiar about them in this 
regard. A vast majority of persons in all occupations have the same 
nature, the same lack of ambition or desire to do their best. Those 
who rise are the few exceptions; the great majority neither like work 
nor do more than the necessary minimum to get a living or keep 
their place. Like electricity, they move along the line of least resist- 
ance. They are quite satisfied as they are, or do not think a greater 
effort will yield an adequate result. So they are moving along with 
the tide of life, many of them discontented and regarding their lot 
as hard, when, if they would make the effort to become more efficient 
in their business, they would find a genuine pleasure issuing from 
the effort itself, beside the certainty of greater success in their 
calling. 

In other countries are bankers’ institutes and kindred associa- 
tions for educating bank clerks, and it may be asked, why cannot 
they be found here? It is true that our country is much larger, yet 
many banks are in the large cities, and certainly in these such insti- 
tutions might be organized. It is to be hoped that the Bankers’ 
Association will keep this matter clearly in sight, and impress in 
the strongest manner the necessity of getting such training. No fitting 
opportunity should be lost to encourage the getting of it, as well for 
the clerks themselves as for the future reputation of the business 


of banking. 
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THE BOND CALLS. 


The last two calls for bonds, following each other so closely, clearly 
show that the treasury department is evidently determined to exe- 
cute the Morrison surplus resolution so far as this can possibly be 
done without weakening the condition of the treasury. It is said 
that the United States Treasurer was opposed to these calls, on the 
ground, we suppose, that payment of the bonds would deplete too 
much the treasury’s stock of gold and thereby endanger the mainten- 
ance of the gold standard of payment. Whether he is right in his 
position depends on the probable destination of the gold paid by the 
Government. If the balance of trade were against us, or foreign in- 
vestors were selling securities here in large amount, so that gold 
would probably be sent abroad, then we might regard these large 
gold payments by the treasury with disquietude; but if the gold is 
not likely to be exported, which is the stronger supposition, but to 
remain here and soon find its way back again into the treasury, then 
the payment of the bonds will not seriously affect the policy of the 
treasury department in trying to maintain the gold standard. At 
present the outlook decidedly favors gold imports, and so long as 
these continue we can perceive no danger in proceeding as rapidly as 
possible in reducing the debt. 

In support of this view the following extract from the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York daily Commercial Bulletin is 
worth giving: 

The effect of the increased liberality with which gold is being paid 
out by the Government at New York is daily becoming more and 
More apparent. The receipts of the New York Sub-Treasury for 
August 2nd, before gold payments began, were 91 per cent. legal 
tenders and only 2,4, per cent. gold and gold certificates. With 
each day of the present month the percentage of gold has increased, 
until on the twenty-third instant the receipts were 28 per cent. in gold 
and 56 per cent. in legal tenders. The indications apparently justify 
the expectations of the Treasury officials that the proportion of gold 
in the receipts while the present policy is adhered to may become 
as high as forty per cent. : 

One lesson drawn from the increasing gold receipts certainly is 
that the present dispos:tion to hoard gold has been somewhat exag- 
gerated. The propensity to hoard cannot be very active when the 
gold issued by the Government drifts back so rapidly. As there has 
undoubtedly been a great deal of hoarding of late, it is inferred from 
the current returns that as much gold is held by the hoarders as they 
deem best to carry under existing conditions, or that the tendenc 
of events has been to diminish the desire to and reasons for hoard- 
ing gold. 
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But the payment of the bonds has another effect which is serious. 
Formerly, when the Secretary of the Treasury called bonds, the effect 
on the money market was immediately to ease rates, and hence such 
action in times when money was scarce was regarded with much 
favor. But such is no longer the effect of paying the bonds, for the 
reason that the only bonds which the Government now has the 
right to redeem at par are the $132,011,750 of 3 per cents., and as 
the unmatured 4s. and 4%s. are so high that the national banks can- 
not afford to hold them, $111,711,550 of the 3 per cents. are held by 
the banks as collateral for their circulation. Consequently, every call 
of bonds at the present time causes a surrender of bank notes and 
consequent contraction of the currency; and the expectation of fu- 
ture calls is constantly inducing banks to retire their notes and sell 
their bonds. Indeed, all along the banks, believing that in any event 
their bonds would soon be called, have been selling them, and thus 
reducing their circulation. We have on several occasions shown 
that while neither the money market nor trade had been immedi- 
ately disturbed by this event, they certainly would be as soon as 
business revived and the need for money grew stronger. This has 
now happened. We are beginning to feel the loss of the bank circu- 
lation, for while discounts are made from deposits and these again 
consist chiefly of checks, yet there is always a small basis at least 
of money of one kind and another, and the impairment of this basis 
cannot be without less hazard when the superstructure of checks and 
other paper credits is large than when it is small. Consequently, the 
question is now asked on all sides, what can be done to fill the 
place of the National bank notes? Various plans have been men- 
tioned. Once again we ask, why cannot Government notes without 
the legal tender quality be issued to the amount of the bank notes 
redeemed? And inasmuch as there are several tons of silver be- 
longing to the treasury which, after all, has a very considerable 
value, though no one wishes to use it, why not employ that as an 
additional security for the notes if any one desires more than the 
good faith of the Government? The silver thus used might be set 
apart from the rest and reckoned at its gold valuation, and thus 
two things would be accomplished—the using of it and the in- 
creasing of the monetary circulation. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


David A. Wells never does anything by halves. He slashes round 
wildly, like the wielders of the shillalah at Donnybrook Fair. A 
characteristic specimen of his style in that particular is his denun- 
ciation of everything in the schedule of the internal taxes of the 
Central Mexican Government. He denounces every one of them, 
when in fact the larger part of them are not only sound in prin- 
ciple, but have been approved in the practice of the most enlight- 
ened countries. He also denounces the method of collecting these 
taxes by stamps, which is one of the most convenient, economical, 
and effective modes of collecting revenue ever devised, wherever it 
is a mode reasonably possible to be resorted to at all. It is not 
many years ago that the managers of the New York Journal of 
Commerce expressed the wish that the whole revenue of our own 
Government could be collected by stamps. In this country, where 
$50,000,000 of postal revenue is paid by stamps, everybody old 
enough to remember when postage stamps were not used, knows 
how much more convenient they are than anything which preceded 
them. Mr. Wells denounces a tax on “collateral or bequeathed in- 
heritance,” when there is no government in Europe which does not 
collect one, as did all the most enlightened nations of antiquity. 
He denounces taxes on sales of real or personal property, than 
which no tax can be fairer, as there are none which come more 
clearly within the principle that men can pay taxes most easily 
when they are engaged in a transaction from which they receive 
money. Stamps on railroad and theatre tickets and on playing 
cards he denounces, as he also denounces three-per-cent taxes on 
sales of spirits, and four-per-cent. taxes on the gross receipts of city 
railroads. Our inference is that he dislikes taxation in the abstract, 
and would prefer to see governments sustained wholly by loans. 





At a recent meeting in London of the shareholders of the Pen- 
insular Railway of India, the officials of the company, after refer- 
ring to the increase in the wheat carried over the road during 
the preceding year, stated that its cultivation was being largely 
extended along its main line and on all its branches. Too 
little is known about India, by the world generally, to decide to 
what lengths this export of Indian wheat to Europe may go. That 
country has an annual tribute to pay in gold in England of not far 
from $80,000,000, and can pay it in no other possible way than by 
sending its staples there to be sold for gold. If the gold prices 
of these staples are low, so much the worse for India, but whether 
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they are high or low, its staples must be sold in sufficient quanti- 
ties to pay the tribute. If there are staples other than wheat 
which can be sent with as little sacrifice, or with less, the exports 
of wheat will not be likely to be much increased. If there are no 
such staples, however, there is no visible reason why the entire 
British import of wheat should not come from India. The gold 
price of it is low, and may be lower, but when converted into ru- 
pees, the only kind of money which the producers of India know 
anything about, they are as yet so far satisfied with the price that 
that they are producing more wheat, rather than less. It is desir- 
able for us that Indian labor should be diverted to tea, coffee, 
opium, and other things which we do not produce, rather than to 
wheat, corn and cotton. 





The London £conomist says that the number of blast furnaces in 
operation at the end of 1882 was 557, falling to 506 at end of 188} 
to 456 at end of 1884, to 420 at end of 1885, and to about 400 in 
June, 1886, and that the decrease of the production of iron corre- 
sponded with these figures. The total production of pig iron was 
8,493,287 tons in 1882, and about 7,000,000 tons in 1885. The £con- 
omist adds that “in every quarter of the country, works are either 
entirely stopped or going on short time.” It also declares that 
while a reduction of wages seems indispensable in order to sustain 
the fierce competition of the world, the laborers get so little em- — 
ployment that what they can earn in a week is so diminished that 
it is “almost impossible for them to exist on less.” It looks, on 
the whole, as if British labor was very near the starvation point, if 
it has not absolutely reached it. 





Wilfred Blunt, the Gladstonian candidate who opposed Chamber- 
lain’s re-election to Parliament from Birmingham, declares that 
“local self government” will never satisfy Irish aspirations. He 
adds— 

They want something infinitely more, namely, the dignity of being a 
nation. The essence of a cure for Ireland is to entrust its people with 
the sole responsibility of its own well-being. 

The difficulty in the case is, that such a measure of control over 
their own affairs as the great majority of the Irish desire, is be- 
lieved to expose the English holders of lands in Ireland to such 
risk of being in various ways disabled from collecting their rents, 
that in justice to them the British Treasury must buy them out, 
and accept a guarantee of ultimate repayment, to be given by the 
new Irish Government. This Irish land purchase is proposed to be 
made on the basis of the judicial ascertainment of the rentals 
made half a dozen years ago, and will call for ultimately not less 
than £200,000,000, or one thousand million dollars. In his original 
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propositions to the late Parliament, Mr. Gladstone made a land 
purchase on that basis a part of his plan of Irish home rule, and 
the belief is general in England, whether it is well founded or 
not, that a land purchase is inevitable, unless the extent of home 
rule to be accorded to Ireland is reduced to proportions far below 
anything which the Gladstone party will propose, or which the ma- 
jority in Ireland will accept. And it is the fear of being involved 
in such a land purchase, which has turned the recent election in 
England so decisively against the Gladstone Cabinet. 

T. P. Gill, M. P., cabled to a New York paper, July 9, the follow- 
ing, as the principal explanation of the defeat of Gladstone by the 
English votes: 

Chamberlain dangled before the eyes of the people the famous ex- 
penditure of one hundred and fifty millions sterling for the purchase 
of Irish lands. This has told, and not the merits of home rule, but the 
money question, has influenced the English elections. 

Labouchere, who is returned to the new Parliament as a Glad- 
stonian, gives the same account as Gill does, of what has been the 
main cause of the defeat of his party. It has thus, in fact, turned 
out that the land purchase part of the scheme, which was expected 
to reconcile an important interest in England to the scheme as a 
whole, and did, without doubt, have that effect to a large extent, 
has excited a far greater amount of opposition to it among what 
English writers describe as “the British democracy,” whose voting 
power has been so enormously enlarged by the recent extension of 
the franchise. 

The solution of the difficulty may possibly be found in the as- 
sent of the Parnell leaders in Ireland to such a toning down of the 
degree of home rule which they will demand, as will admit of the 
dropping of the land purchase proposition, to which the English will 
probably never assent. 

In a dispatch from Dublin, July 17, to the Jrzsk World, Michael 
Davitt said: 


The English are not against Gladstone and home rule, but against 
the land purchase scheme. The hostility on the part of the democracy 
to buying out the Irish landlords, and the middle-class votes against 
home rule, decided the issue of the election. 


Mr. Davitt adds the expression of his opinion that with proper 
and politic management on the part of the Irish people “Ireland 
has a splendid chance of winning a better measure of home rule 
than that defeated.” If, by the measure defeated, Mr. Davitt means 
the home rule measure as originally introduced by Mr. Gladstone, 
and with the land purchase scheme as an indivisible part of it, no 
measure could possibly be more fatal to the Irish people. There 
were, however, many indications that if Mr. Gladstone had not been 
thrown out of power by the late elections, he was inclining to 
throw the land scheme overboard. His long parliamentary career 
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shows him to be a politic leader, and with quite enough of flexi- 
bility in his composition. 

It was the Tories of sixty years ago who gave Catholic emanci- 
pation to Ireland, not willingly, but under a political necessity to 
which even the Iron Duke yielded. And it may now be the 
Tories who will give the Irish some satisfactory measure of home 
rule. Disraeli “dished the Whigs,” in his day, by inducing his party 
to vote for a more liberal extension of the franchise than the 
Whigs proposed. It is not likely that the Tories will now “dish” 
Gladstone by giving more home rule to the Irish than he proposed; 
but it is quite possible that they will go far enough in that direc- 
tion to satisfy Ireland. 





The reports of the conditions of the textile industries in all 
parts of Europe continue to be of the most gloomy character. 
From England the accounts are, in respect to woolen manufac- 
tured goods, that the rise in prices has scarcely responded at all 
to the rise in wool, so that the position of manufacturers has be- 
come worse. From Switzerland, the Spinners and Weavers’ Associa- 
tion at Zurich, report a heavy and continued fall in cotton cloths 
and cotton yarns, and that cotton-mill property has so depreciated 
that a well-appointed mill only brought, at a bankrupt sale, $2 per 
spindle. They estimate the depreciation of the 1,800,000 spindles 
in Switzerland as ranging from $3 to $6 per spindle. 

In this country. the Dry Goods Reporter and other papers which 
make the condition of the textile industries their leading specialty, 
agree in saying that the bottom of prices has been reached, that the 
markets are firm, and that in some fabrics there has been an actual 
improvement in prices. 





A city paper (7rzbune of July 14) said— 

There is no real need of issuing small silver certificates, or new small 
notes of any sort, because there is abundance of coin which it would be 
far better to have the people hold and use in the place of paper. 

It is hardly worth while, at this late day, for anybody to attempt 
to change the irreversibly fixed preference of the present generation 
in this country for small paper money, if it is sound and convertible 
into coin. It is a hopeless attempt, as is shown by the complete 
failure of the present Administration to force silver dollars into 
circulation in place of the $1 and $2 greenbacks. The opposition of 
the country to that policy was almost universal. It came from all 
classes, and culminated very quickly in forcing legislation by Con- 
gress to put an end to it. Small paper money is unquestionably 
more convenient than coin, and nobody believes that Congress will 
create, or permit the creation of, any small paper money which is 
not kept always at an assured parity with coin. The people have 
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been long accustomed to small notes, and habit in such matters is 
something which it is exceedingly difficult to overcome. 

In countries where the paper money consists of bank or Govern- 
ment notes, not actually representing coin, although promising pay- 
ment in coin, the notion has prevailed to some extent that it is best 
to secure a large actual circulation of coin by prohibiting the issue 
of small notes. The view upon which this notion rests is, that such 
coin in circulation constitutes a fund which can be drawn upon in 
emergencies to sustain specie payments. There was never any sound- 

_hess in this view, and in England, where it has prevailed quite as 
much as it has anywhere, it is now substantially given up. Mr. Glad- 
stone disposed of it three or four years ago in Parliament, by say- 
ing that coin in actual use from hand to hand could not be with- 
drawn from that employment without substituting paper for it, and 
that it could not, in any event, assist in keeping up specie pay- 
ments. 

The small paper money, however, which Congress has recently 
provided for, does not consist of notes, but of certificate titles to 
coin actually deposited and directed by law to be kept unused and 
intact, until the owners of it, who are the certificate holders, choose 
to call for their property. Such certificates constitute, to all practi- 
cal interests and purposes, a coin circulation. 





Of the total emigration of British subjeets to all quarters dur- 
ing the first half of 1886, the Irish were 35,745, which is only a 
slight falling off as compared with the first half of 1885, when 
they were 36,476. The Irish emigration of the present year is 
at the annual rate of 71,490, and as the natural annual increase 
of the population of Ireland is not more than 40,000, the number 
of its inhabitants is still decreasing slowly but steadily, as it has 
been during this generation. As an agricultural country, and until 
it becomes more mining, manufacturing and commercial, it is over- 
populated, although this over-population is generally said to be con- 
fined to a small part of the island, where the land is the least pro- 
ductive. 





In 1880, R. B. Chapman, then and long before connected with the 
financial department of India, estimated the silver currency of that 
country at five hundred million rupees, or about $250,000,000. D. 
Barbour, also connected with the same department, gives the opin- 
ion, in a book published in November last, that an annual addition 
of thirty million rupees would do nothing more than prevent a fall 
in India prices. The amount of rupee money in India is neces- 
sarily to a large degree conjectural, but it must be presumed to be 
very small, from the very low prices of commodities and labor, and 
from the fact that barter still prevails there very extensively. Nei- 
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ther the number of rupees coined in times past, nor their current 
coinage, affords any basis for even an approximate estimate of the 
amount now in existence. All accounts: from India agree that it 
is the coined rupee which the jewelers, who are found in all its 
villages, work up into ornaments, because they know its fineness 
exactly. Silver in bars would be cheaper by 2 per cent., which is 
the coinage charge at the Indian mints, but it is safer for the vil- 
lage jewelers, who have no means of assaying silver bars, to buy the 
rupees.. But’in most cases the rupees are brought to the jewelers 
by customers to be worked up. The Indian Government has been 
doing more or less in the way of supplementing the coined rupee 
by rupee notes, and might doubtless do more in that direction. 





The statement made from the Treasury on the 28th of July, that 
of the 3-per-cent. bonds held by the banks as the basis of circula- 
lation, $21,996,700 must be replaced, when called, by other bonds, in 
order to maintain the minimum of bonds required to keep in exist- 
ence the charters of the banks concerned, attracted a good deal 
of attention. The opinion was expressed in some quarters that pur- 
chases of the 4s and 4%s to the amount of $21,996,700 must carry 
up their price very considerably. So it probably would, if such pur- 
chases were compressed into a period of days, or even weeks, but 
they are more likely to be spread over a period of at least two 
years, in which case their effect upon the prices of bonds will be 
very moderate. The purchases will be spread over about three 
years, if bond calis do not exceed the positive requirement of the 
sinking fund law. Present appearances indicate that the bond calls 
will largely exceed the requirements of the sinking fund, although 
some persons still believe that it is the purpose of the present ad- 
ministration not to go beyond that limit, except under the coercion 
of some new law which Cofgress may be able to pass, which is 
certainly an improbable contingency in view of the veto power 
which the President possesses. 





Many statements from Montana have been circulating through the 
newspaper press, to the effect that the recent fall in the gold price 
of silver, amounting to about 10 per cent., has caused the suspen- 
sion of the working of some silver mines in that territory, and 
threatens to cause the suspension of many more. The same thing 
is reported, although not in such pronounced terms, in respect to 
the silver production in Nevada and Colorado. 

It is agreed that there has been no fall in the value of silver in 
respect to commodities. If it was also true that there had been no 
fall in its value in respect to the labor employed in producing 
silver, it is obvious that the labor part of the cost of any given 
quantity of it would not be any greater proportion of that quantity 
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than it has been heretofore, so that the proportion left for profit 
would be as great as before. But, in point of fact, the daily wages 
stipulated and paid in money have been so far kept up at the old 
rates on the Comstock lode and at many other points in the min- 
ing regions, and are perhaps likely to be kept up for a considerable 
time yet, as a consequence of the general sparseness of the popu- 
lation in those regions. But it is plain that until money wages do 
fall in the silver mines, they will absorb a greater proportion of the 
product, and leave less of it for the proprietors of the mines, and 
it may easily be conceived to be true that in some cases there 
will not be enough left for the proprietors to induce them to con- 
tinue their operations. Of course, in respect to machinery and sup- 
plies for the silver mines, it must be, in the main, true that their 
prices fall in the same proportion that silver falls, but wages are 
always a very large part of the cost of mining. 

In Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili, in which the great bulk of 
the silver mining outside of this country is carried on, the silver 
standard prevails, so that if it be assumed, as it may probably be 
assumed, that there has been no recent change in money wages, 
the labor part of the cost of producing silver cannot absorb any 
increased proportion of the quantity produced; nor will any in- 
creased proportion be absorbed in paying for machinery and sup- 
plies. There is no visible reason, therefore, for anticipating that the 
production of silver in the countries to the South of us will be af- 
fected either way by the recently increased divergence in the value 
of the two precious metals. 

The case of silver production, as affected by the divergence re- 
ferred to, resembles in many respects the known effect of that di- 
vergence upon wheat production, comparing silver standard countries 
with gold standard countries. This latter production goes on un- 
disturbed in silver standard countries, notably India, where, however 
much the price of wheat has fallen in gold standard markets, its 
silver price is not noticeably affected.- That is true, also, of Austro- 
Hungary, where the legal metallic standard is silver, and where the 
actual paper standard is kept by limitation of quantity always very 
nearly at a parity with silver. 





The selling value of agricultural estates in England has, of course, 
fallen with the decline in the prices of crops, on which the ability 
of tenants to pay rents depends. The situation is so bad, that many 
cases are reported where no better offer than the payment of taxes 
is obtainable for the use of farms. 

In a recent case of the attempted sale of the Houghton Hall 
estate, the Hall alone having cost £450,000, the best bid for the 
hall and 10,000 acres of land was £300,000, and the property was 
withdrawn. Seven thousand other acres connected with the same 
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estate were offered in small farms, resulting in most cases in bids 
which the owner would not accept. The aggregate of the accepted 
bids was only £4,500. 





The report of the Royal British Commission appointed in 1885 to 
inquire into the causes of the depression of trade and industry has 
recently been made. It makes no recommendation of any change in 
the free trade policy of England. In respect to currency questions 
it gives no opinion, but advises the Government to have them in- 
vestigated by another commission, which has since been appointed, 
and will devote itself exclusively to those questions. 

The commission, which has just closed its labors, reports, what 
everybody knew before, that the present depression in business is 
caused by low and declining prices, which have destroyed the profits 
of production and are compelling a reduction of wages. It also 
finds that more goods are being produced than consumers are able 
to pay for; that British productive industries are encountering an in- 
creasing competition at home and abroad; and that in the foreign 
trade the German competition is especially severe. 

In respect to the existing British laws limiting the hours of labor 
in mining and manufacturing, the commission are explicit and em- 
phatic in declaring that those laws have not injuriously affected 
productive industries, and they deprecate all attempts to increase 
the hours of labor. England,has had about fifty years’ experience of 
the practical effect of legislation limiting the hours of labor in min- 
ing and manufacturing, and fixing the ages below which minors 
shall not be employed in them at all. The decision of this com- 
mission in favor of the wisdom of those laws is in harmony with 
the opinions of an immense majority of the British people. The 
contrary view is held by certain doctrznazres in England, who insist 
that such laws violate the freedom of contract on the part of laborers, 
and thereby take away one of their rights. This is too shallow a 
pretence to deceive anybody except those who wish to be deceived. 
Distress and starvation destroy any real freedom of contract in the 
case, and laborers can always be found who will be compelled to 
accept any terms offered to them. 

According to the report of Mr. Elliott, the Government Actuary, 
taking the average of the daily sales of Government bonds of the 
New York Stock Exchange as the basis of the calculation, purchasers 
of the 4s will realize an income of only 2.42 per cent. on the prices 
they paid, and the purchasers of the 4%s only 2.15 per cent., assum- 
ing in both cases that the bonds are held until they mature and 
are paid off. We repeat our belief, that after the 4%s are extin- 
guished, the Government bonds will be so reduced relating to the 
demand for them, that they will sell at prices which will not yield 
more than 2 per cent. to the purchaser. 











FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


In their statement of failures in this country during the first half 
of 1886, the Mercantile Agency (Dun & Co.) point to the less num- 
ber of failures and the smaller debts of the failed concerns, as com- 
pared with the first half of 1885, as evidence that “trade is in a 
state of surprising prosperity,” taking into account “the loss of 
confidence incident to the widely-extended labor troubles” during 
the period referred to. In the methods of reasoning involved in 
this view of the case, we are not quite prepared to concur. 

In the case of a turn of prices downwards which is long con- 
tinued, the number and magnitude of failures are generally greatest 
at the beginning of the crisis, when the affairs of traders are most 
widely extended. The protracted liquidation which follows is in the 
nature of a dry rot, with less outward violent symptoms, which 
slowly eats out the means and substance of persons engaged in 
business. 

The London £Zconomzst not long ago gave many illustrations, in 
the history of English trade, of the diminution of the number of 
bankruptcies during the latter part of a fall in prices, as compared 
with the number at the beginning of a crisis. We cannot see in 
such a diminution any evidence of the return to healthy conditions. 

If by “trade” is intended the business of dealers and traders, 
which is the ordiuary meaning of that term as used in this coun- 
try, we are quite sure that the first and direct effect of labor 
troubles, attended with strikes and the closing for longer or shorter 
periods of mills and mines, is to tend to restore the confidence of 
traders, by checking the production of the things they deal in, so 
as to cause a rise in their prices, or at any rate to mitigate and re- 
tard a fall in them. Not many years ago, it was a regular practice, 
as the country believed, for laborers and employers of labor in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines, to concert strikes and suspensions of min- 
ing, for the purpose of keeping up the price of coal, and the fer 
diem rate of wages. The belief in a secret understanding in that 
case between employers and laborers may not have been altogether 
well founded, but it is beyond question the necessary tendency of 
strikes in coal mining and in every species of production, to keep 
up prices. And this is none the less true, because it may be and 
is the ultimate and not very remote effect of the idleness of la- 
borers to impair the general demand for commodities. 

The Mercantile Agency gets on safer and sounder ground, when 
it gives as among the conditions calculated to inspire confidence 
in business, the facts of “the earning power of large corporations, 
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whose securities are held largely throughout the country, such as 
railroads, manufacturing concerns, banking and other representative 
institutions,” and that “the number of people in the United States 
who now live upon the interest of their investments and loans has 
of late years enormously “increased.” Capital, as well as labor, is 
one of the factors of production, and the accumulations of it pos- 
sess an earning power as truly as labor does. Of course, the pro- 
portion between these two earning powers at any given time can- 
not be exactly determined, and it varies, comparing either one coun- 
try with another, or comparing different periods in the same coun- 
try. The earning power of capital varies, not only with changes in 
the amount of it, but in the percentage of income which it pro- 
duces. That percentage has fallen in this country, as indeed it has 
in all countries, within recent years, but it has not fallen so fast 
as the amount of capital has increased in this country. The Mer- 
cantile Agency use no exaggerated word, in saying that the number 
of persons in the United States who live upon the income of their 
property has multiplied “enormously.” They are a class of persons, 
who are sometimes described as feeding upon the labor of others, 
whereas they sustain labor, not in the way of charity or gratuitously, 
but by employing it in productive enterprises, and by purchases for 
the supply of their own wants. The more wealth, and the greater 
number of wealthy people, a country has, the better it is for everybody, 





BANKING AND LEGISLATION.* 


As bankers, we find ourselves oppressed by our own peculiar ene- 
mies. Many of these we must avoid or resist alone. Others can 
only be overcome by the union of defensive powers. The complete 
dependence of modern commerce upon instruments of credit, such 
as checks, drafts, promissory notes, and bills of lading, offers to the 
unscrupulous an inviting opportunity for the quick gains of fraud 
and forgery. The degree to which commercial transactions are hin- 
dered or made insecure by these possibilities, or the actual losses 
suffered by the community therefrom, may not be definitely stated, 
but a good deal is known. It is known, for instance, that three 
distinct combinations of persons, very skillful and bold in their op- 
erations, have within the past year carried on systematic, and to a 
considerable extent, successful forgeries. The losses to banks over 
the United States from this source within a year have probably ag- 
gregated more than one hundred thousand dollars; and if the mod- 
est and bashful who have suffered from these depredations would 
come in with their returns, the total would no doubt be consider- 
ably increased. It is true that, through individual effort and by help 


* This article comprises the principal portion of Mr. Gage’s excellent address as President of 
the American Bankers’ Convention, 
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of your Association, several of these evil doers have been brought 
to book, and made to answer for their crimes. But others are still 
at large, and though these may be overtaken, others still will be 
found to take their places. Now, it is necessary to maintain the 
great stream of commerce free from these invasions, and your As- 
sociation can, if it will, substantially secure this result. The means 
to this end are two-fold: better guarts against crime, and a more 
vigorous following up of offenders. In many respects, present meth- 
ods are loose, and simply invite criminal operations. Any lithog- 
rapher, without regard to his character and responsibility, can, by 
offering low terms, get orders from any banker for the printing cf 
forms in use in their daily business, and once possessed of these, 
he can, if he will, dispose of them to the dishonest schemer. In 
my opinion, bank drafts should possess more dignified and safer 
characteristics. Is it not worth your time to consider the propriety 
of a special manufacture of paper for use in bankers’ drafts? Paper 
might be provided whose special features should be difficult of imi- 
tation, manufactured under such guards and restrictions as to make 
it practically impossible for it ever to be used for any fraudulent 
purpose. Lithographing or engraving establishments into whose 
hands this paper might be permitted to pass, should in their turn 
be held strictly accountable for every sheet going into their posses- 
sion. If these two things were secured, and the advantages of them 
given to your members, they would give a peculiar dignity and a 
superior negotiability to your drafts over others. 

Membership in your Association may become, and should become, 
not only an honorable duty, but a valued privilege. Every life 
worth living, whether individual or associated, owes it to itself to 
extend and strengthen its legitimate powers by all honorable means. 
So far in your history you have been liberal enough to recognize as 
in fraternal relations all banks and bankers of the United States, 
without regard to their spirit or disposition in the matter of mem- 
bership, and have made the insignificant annual due a voluntary of- 
fering. A privilege so gratuitous is but lightly esteemed, and you 
are without the advantage of that sense of unity and fellowship 
which stricter terms of membership would secure. I am certain 
that among those who apprehend the value of this Association— 
those who are themselves members of it, and in hearty accord with 
its aims—there is a valuable sense of fellowship; and I would rec- 
ommend that the Executive Council take steps to secure in the 
published almanacs, bank lists and annuals designed for bankers’ use, 
a distinguishing mark against the name of every member in good 
standing with the Association. However lightly bankers themselves 
may regard the value of affiliation in the objects you contemplate, 
there is abundant reason to believe that the business public appre- 
ciate and value highly the purposes of your organization, and would 
take due note of this distinguishing feature. 
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Within twenty-five years the banking business, as you well know, 
has received, in common with our general industries, a great de 
velopment. It is of necessity carried on mostly by us who are with- 
out the advantages of a long preparatory training. The many prec- 
edents and established usages which in older countries are looked 
to as a guide do not here exist, and in these different and change- 
ful conditions we are called upon to discharge duties of a very 
delicate and trying character. Moreover, in the course of our rapid 
development, legislation, both State and National, on economic and 
financial questions, is for similar reasons attended with many haz- 
ards. From such legislation there often follow two effects. If, hap- 
pily, the end sought is gained, an incidental or secondary conse- 
quence results, carrying with it evils which more than outweigh the 
good secured. Thus, in 1881, a bill for the refunding of the ma- 
turing public debt into a three-per-cent. bond was offered in Con- 
gress. A distinguished member from Kentucky proposed an amend- 
ment which made it compulsory upon National banks to substitute 
the proposed new bonds as security for their circulation as fast as 
bonds then on deposit with the Treasury, as security to such cir- 
culation, should mature and be paid. As a penalty for non-com- 
pliance, it provided for the appointment of a receiver and the 
winding up of the affairs of any bank which should fail, within 
thirty days after the maturity of any bonds belonging to them, to 
make such substitution. It was believed, and rightly, that the new 
three-per-cent. bonds would command a price nearly or quite equal 
to par in the open market. But this attempt to make the banks 
forced purchasers of the new securities precipitated a financial crisis. 
The bill promptly passed both houses of Congress, but the time 
at which it was to take effect gave opportunity for action. With- 
out consultation, but with the quick instinct of self-preservation, 
the National banks from twenty-five different States availed them- 
selves of a present liberty by depositing United States notes for 
the redemption of their circulation, and withdrew their bonds from 
the Treasury department. In a few days more than eighteen mil- 
lions of money were thus taken from the usual channels of busi- 
ness, and it was then evident that the movement had just begun. 
The price of all Government bonds, as well as all other investment 
shares and general securities, experienced a sharp decline. The most 
serious consequences were threatened, but the prompt veto, by the 
President, of a mischievous act, stopped the movement and restored 
confidence. A year later the same bill in substance, denuded, how- 
ever, of the vicious amendment, became a law, and the bonds were 
eagerly taken by the banks at prices above par. 

It is not always, it is probably not often, that the evil effects of 
unwise legislation are so quickly made apparent, nor the remedy so 
easily applied. Our so-called protective-tariff system, with its great 
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code of tariff regulations, even if we admit that great benefits re- 
sult, carries with it, beyond doubt, deranging and perverting influ- 
ences which can only be approximately estimated. The legislation 
resulting in our present course of silver coinage is a financial curi- 
osity; a mere compromise, with all principle left out, Those who 
advocate the free and unrestricted coinage of gold and silver upon 

a declared ratio of value, but otherwise on terms of perfect equal- 
ity, have at least the advantage of historic precedent to support 
their argument; while those who demand the subordination of sil- 
ver to gold and the maintenance of the latter as the sole money 
standard, draw their reasons from the natural constitution of things 
as they now exist. Our present course, on the one hand, postpones 
whatever of doubtful advantage may lie in the degradation of our 
money standard, while, on the other hand, it threatens the stability 
which the gold standard, fully recognized and boldly defended, will 
give. In effect we see the Government of the United States en- 
gaged in buying silver bullion brought from rocky caverns, where it 
lay harmless, if useless. After melting and minting it, it is again 
put away in other rocky caverns, artificially made, where it lies 
equally useless and equally harmless—except for the damaging ex- 
actions it must make upon industry to cover the loss incurred by 
an uninterrupted depreciation in its exchangeable value, and to make 
good the great loss of interest sustained. Beyond this it is a 
standing menace, growing more and more dangerous to the estab- 
lished relation of things. 

A bill has been presented in Congress which proposes to make 
the Government the ultimate guarantor that all depositors shall be 
paid in full whenever any National bank shall be put in final liq- 
uidation. It provides that a tax to be collected from the Na- 
tional banks as a whole shall be set aside and accumulated to 
protect the Government in the prospective but unknown liability it 
will thus voluntarily assume. The measure has an attractive side, 
and there is reason to believe that it has many warm supporters. 
Convinced myself that its adoption would be an unwise step, I 
shall not debate it now, but content myself by saying that in all 
these matters of legislative action affecting financial and commercial 
interests, the thought and influence of the banking class may be 
and ought to be usefully exercised. No other class has its atten- 
tion more quickly attracted to such matters. In our busy country 
no other class has a greater leisure to give to their consideration, 
and no other class has greater facilities for reaching and rightly 
influencing the opinion of that portion of our people to whose 
voice, when heard, all Legislatures become obedient. 

It was while a good man slept that the enemy sowed tares, and 
in a Government of the people by the people, we need not be sur- 
prised that demagogues pander to passion, nor that political trick- 
12 
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sters seek to confuse and mislead. It is because of indifference 
or hopelessness in the conservative that the field is too much left 
to their pernicious labors. It will be said in answer to these sugges- 
tions that a banker is a business man, pure and simple; that asa 
banker he has no concern with politics; that he is simply a shop- 
keeper who sells the use of money, and for a consideration helps 
forward the exchanges of the country, and that outside of these 
functions he has no concern. This answer is but a statement of 
half the truth. It is true that in a sense he is a shopkeeper; but 
a shopkeeper, the value of whose wares is determined by the 
general state of public welfare. Beyond this he is a citizen, and 
as a citizen and as a shopkeeper, deeply concerned in the public 
good, he has the right to associate himself with common interests 
in order that by associated counsel and by associated action he 
may bring into the field of economic affairs in which he has so 
great concern, his strongest influence. We need not be over modest 
in claiming such a privilege. Associated industries of various 
kinds, honorable in character, have already set us the example. In 
a recent convocation at Cleveland, representing a body said to num- 
ber more than five hundred thousand, a memorial to Congress was 
adopted, recommending certain legislation of a most original kind. 
It formally approved by vote what it was pleased to call “An Act 
fixing the measure of value and further regulating the value of 
money.” That act provides that three per cent. per annum shall 
be the legal rate of interest for money loaned, and that any persons 
who shall lend money at any other rate shall forfeit to the 
borrower both principal and interest. It further provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall establish loan offices, not less than 
one in each county in all the States, where money shall be loaned 
upon request and the offer of good security for a term of not 
more than one year, at three per cent. per annum, payable quarterly. 
It thoughtfully provides that any person securing a loan on worth- 
less security shall pay double the amount borrowed and suffer im- 
prisonment for twenty years, and also be disfranchised. We must 
grant what this body in its preamble claims, that it is composed 
mostly of citizens of the United States and members of the labor- 
ing class of society and deeply interested in the general welfare. 
But one may well hesitate whether to laugh at the grotesque ideas 
brought forward in these remarkable utterances from which I have 
made a brief extract, or ponder in sad silence on that condition of 
intelligence which could seriously adopt such a complete parody on 
the teachings of economic science. 

Another large assembly recently met in this very city. By a vote 
approaching unanimity it expressed itself in favor of the most radi- 
cal changes in our National Constitution. It proposed abrogating 
the Presidential office, discarding the Senate, and clothing with full 
power for all legislation a single House of Representatives, whose 
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decrees should be executed by a committee of three of its own 
choosing. I might cite other examples going to show the existence 
of a spirit of innovation, which, contemptuously ignoring the results 
of human experience, is ready to rush on any experiment, however 
fantastic. But enough has been said to show you that, however 
indisposed we may be to exercise careful thought and conserving 
influences for the public welfare, it is not safe to rest in this indif- 
ference. 

I would by no means turn your organization into a political ma- 
chine. That would be as unwise as it would be impossible; but, 
if I could, | would make it an avenue through which should be 
poured in many streams over all the people the healthful in- 
fluences of a better knowledge of the true laws of our politico- 
social-economic life. 

There are, unhappily, unmistakable tokens that our democratic 
institutions have not, yet been put upon their severest strain. The 
lugubrious prophecy of Lord Macaulay admitted that while land was 
cheap and the population sparse, things would go on with us with- 
out much trouble. It was when New England should become as 
thickly settled as old England, it was when we should have devel- 
oped our Manchesters and Birminghams, that he predicted the hour 
of our trouble would come. At such a time he foreboded that 
demagogues would gain control of the ignorant and discontented, 
and that under the forms of law, unjust reprisals would be made on 
accumulated capital. In some moment of industrial distress, spolia- 
tion will, he says, occur. “The spoliation will increase the distress, 
and the distress will produce fresh spoliation.” In the awful climax 
he declares that civilization or liberty must perish. With the light 
of history to aid us, with passing events full of suggestion, it is not 
wise to deny the possible realization of this wise man’s speculative 
thought. We may confidently assert, however, that the time for its 
realization has not yet come, and we may well entertain the cour- 
ageous belief that if we act with proper wisdom it will never come. 
In the knowledge of physical forces we have made great advance- 
ment. The dynamic powers of nature have become obedient and 
docile to social use. Or, to speak more truly, having faithfully 
studied the action of nature’s forces, we have learned to put our 
mechanical devices in the line of their powerful operator, and the 
high material advantages everywhere evident have been secured, 
We zow need, more than anything else, a knowledge of the true 
laws of social and economic forces. We need men who, in plain 
words that all may comprehend, shall bring into popular view the 
true relations of labor and capital; who shall be able to discover 
and teach nature’s irrepealable laws in the field of social and in- 
dustrial economics; men who, by the right word, shall help allay 
the distrust which ignorance and passion on one side, and self- 
ish greed and dangerous indifference on the other, are hastening to 
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create. This is the problem of the age which will more and more 
press us for a solution. With growing accumulations of unem- 
ployed capital, it is a problem in finance. With a large contingent 
of labor unemployed, it is an economic problem. With liberty and 
order and general happiness to preserve, it is a problem in states- 
manship. With the moral welfare of coming generations involved, 
it makes a pathetic appeal to philanthropy and religion. 

Now, it is not to be expected that the objects, special and gen- 
eral, to which I have ventured to allude, will be secured in a day— 
nor possibly in half a life time. It is a great gain, however, when 
high and desirable ends are comprehended and sought, and it will 
be an important step towards their attainment if the bankers of 
the United States, with great unanimity, will come together in the 
friendly and broad union your Association offers. The ways of 
mutual improvement will become more and more clear. We shall 
gradually learn how to use wisely and well the increased power 
we shall thus acquire, and if we do this, the advantages to our- 
selves and the helpful good to the budy politic, of which we 
form a part, will no longer require argument—the need of argument. 
having ceased in the light of demonstration. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS.* 


WHEN CHECKS ARE CONSIDERED AS CASH, 


In the California case previously mentioned the counsel for the 
depositor assumed that the mere fact of the receipt of the check by 
the receiving teller, and the entry of it in the depositor’s pass-book, 
implied an agreement by the bank to accept it as cash, and was to 
be deemed in law as equivalent to the payment of the check. The 
proof showed that nothing more was done in that case. No entries 
were made on the bank books as was done in the Alabama case. 
The check was handed by the defendant’s clerk to the receiving 
teller, together with the pass-book, without any remark, who, having 
made the entry, returned the book to the depositor. ‘Does this 
transaction,” inquired the court, “of itself import an agreement by 
the bank to accept the check as cash?” A negative answer was 
given. But in Oddie’s case previously mentioned, in which the facts 
were quite the same, the court decided otherwise. In that case the 
plaintiffs delivered to the receiving teller for deposit a check which 
was drawn by another depositor of the same bank. The receiving 
teller entered the check on the deposit ticket of the plaintiffs. 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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“These facts,” said Chief Justice Church, “are sufficient to sustain 
the conclusion of the referee that the defendants paid the check 
by receiving as .a deposit of money from the plaintiffs, and it is not 
material whether this is to be regarded as a conclusion of fact or of 
mm fs “The plaintiffs clearly put in the check as a deposit, 
and the defendants as clearly received it as such, and credited the 
plaintiffs with it. The credit on the deposit ticket was significant an 
act, evincing the consent of the defendants to the payment of it, as 
if made upon the pass-book of the plaintiffs, and entered upon the 
bank. Financial business is transacted at banks in large amounts, 
with great rapidity, but according to definite and certain rules, which 
are well understood and acted upon by those engaged in that busi- 
ness. Very little is said, but very much is understood, and there is 
an absence of all formalities which tend to embarrass the facility of 
doing the business. In determining the legal effect of such transac- 
tions, we must apply the same rules applicable to all contracts and busi- 
ness affairs, and effectuate and carry out the intention of the parties 
to be gathered from their acts and declarations, and the accustomed 
and understood course of the particular business. Applying these 
rules, there can be no doubt but there was an express demand on 
one side, and consent on the other, that this check should be 
placed to the credit of the plaintiffs as a deposit. The legal effect 
of the transaction was precisely the same as though the money had 
been first paid to the plaintiffs, and then deposited. (Market 
Bank v. Hartshorne, 3 Keyes, 157; Levy v. Bank, 4 Dall., 223.) 

The remark is in order concerning the California case that the 
usage existed among the banks of San Francisco of returning checks 
drawn on the depository banks, and canceling the credits in the 
depositor’s pass-book if the fact was ascertained within banking 
hours on the day of making the deposits that the makers did not 
have enough funds to pay their checks. The rule of law, therefore, 
established by the court was in harmony with the well-known usage 
existing there, and was evidently just. 

Such also is the law in New Jersey. In Zztus &» Scudder v. Me- 
chanics’ National Bank (35 New Jersey, p. 592), which was a suit 
to recover the value of two checks, the court said: “ They were 
received and credited in a cash account as cash, in part as pay- 
ment of an overdraft, and in part to be drawn against. They were 
received and credited in the same way as bills or notes of other 
banks. By such crediting, the bank became the owners of these 
bills, as they do of legal tender notes or bank bills so deposited. 
And had the defendants failed the next day the plaintiffs could not 
have demanded these identical checks as their property, left for 
collection, against a receiver or an assignee in bankruptcy; the 
plaintiffs had received the price of these checks by having it 
credited on their overdraft, and by drawing for it. Any balance 
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due to them from defendants would be paid like other creditor’s 
demands, fro rata, out of the assets of the insolvent.” And in 
more recent cases the same doctrine has been affirmed. (7Zerhune 
v. Bank of Bergen County, 7 Stew. Eq., 367; Hoffman v. First 
National Bank, 46 New Jersey Law, 604.) 

Before passing to the next question another distinction must be 
noted. When the drawer of a check has no funds in the bank on 
which it is drawn, and this is known to the holder, who, never- 
theless, deposits it, and it is passed to his credit and charged to 
the drawer, such a transaction is not regarded as payment to the 
depositor by the bank, and no recovery can be had thereon. This 
decision in no way weakens the rule which regards as cash a 
check which is credited to the depositor and charged to the maker, 
because it is a fraud on the part of the holder to present it for 
deposit when he knows that the drawer has no funds to pay it. 
(Peterson v. Union N. Bank, 52 Penn., 206.) 

The next question to be considered is when the check or other 
instrument is not drawn upon the depository, but on another bank. 
In the Metropolitan National Bank v. Loyd (25 Hun., yor) it was 
decided that where a check due and indorsed in blank, and deposited 
in a bank by the payee on general account and with his knowledge, 
was credited to him as cash, the bank had the title thereto, and in 
the event of non-payment could recover of the depositor only as 
an indorser. The decision was affirmed by the Court of Appeals, 
and the opinion of Judge Daniels, delivered in the Court below, 
was regarded as very satisfactory (90 N. Y., 534). 

In a later case, Judge Andrews, in delivering an opinion for the 
Court of Appeals of New York, said: “The general doctrine, that 
upon a deposit being made by a customer in a bank, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, of money, or of drafts or checks received 
and credited as money, the title to the money, or to the drafts or 
checks, is immediately vested in and becomes the property of the 
bank, is no longer open to question. The transaction, in legal 
effect, is a transfer of the money, or drafts or checks, as the case 
may be, by the customer of the bank, upon an implied contract on 
the part of the latter to repay the amount of the deposit upon 
the checks of the depositor. The bank acquires title to the money, 
drafts or checks, on an implied agreement to pay an equivalent 
consideration when called upon by the depositor in the usual course 
of business.” (Cragze v. Hadley, 99 N. Y., p. 133; Ayres v. Farmers 
& Merchanis’ Bank, 79 Mo., 421.) 

A bank ought not to receive deposits» when in an insolvent con- 
dition. And when a deposit is taken under circumstances consti- 
tuting a fraud on the depositor, he can recover the check or other 
instrument deposited, or the proceeds. (Cragze v. Hadley, 99 N. Y.., 
131.) For the rule is, that one who has been induced to part with 
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his property by the fraud of another under guise of a contract, on 
discovering the fraud’ may rescind the contract and reclaim the 
property, unless it has come to the possession of a dona-fide holder. 
And this rule applies to all wrong-doers, whether corporations or 
natural persons. (/d.) 

Whether if a bank be insolvent, though ignorant of the fact at 
the time of receiving a bank check for deposit, the depositor can 
recover the check is an unsettled question. In New York he can 
not. (Metropolitan Nat. Bank v. Loyd, 25 Hun. 101; Bank of Madi- 
son, 5 Bissell, 514.) In a recent case in a federal court, in which 
a depositor’s check credited to him was in possession of the de- 
pository at the time of its failure, it was held that the depositor 
was entitled to it instead of the receiver. ( Balbach v. Frelinghuysen, 
U. S. Circuit Court, 6 N. Jersey Law Jour., 105.) And the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey has favorably regarded this decision ( Hoffman 
v. first N. Bank, 46 N. Jersey Law, p. 607). Where, however, the 
check of a depositor has been credited to him, forwarded for col- 
lection, and a credit given therefor by the collecting bank, the de- 
positor in the event of the failure of his depository, is not entitled 
‘to a preference over other creditors. (Zerhune v. Bank of Bergen 
County, 37 New Jersey Eq., 367.) 

If a depositor desires to retain the ownership and control of his 
check until payment, he can do so by indorsing thereon “for collec- 
tion,” or words of similar purport. (Hoffman v. First N. Bank, 46 
N. Jersey Law, 604; Ceczl Bank v. Farmers’ Bank, 22 Md.; Sweeny 
v. Easter, 1 Wall., 166.) . 

But the property in notes or bills deposited for credit does not vest 
in the bank until it has become absolutely responsible for the amount. 
This responsibility may be incurred by express agreement, or by a course 
of dealing constituting a usage. Such a usage cannot be established 
by showing that the depositor constantly drew drafts against his re- 
mittances under an agreement by which he was allowed interest on 
his average balances; nor by showing that after the bank had trans- 
ferred a remittance from the depositor, and failed and suspended 
business, it continued to do business with the depositor in another 
State. These facts, while establishing the debtor and creditor rela- 
tion between them with respect to money received, were declared to 
be insufficient to charge the bank with responsibility as debtor for 
a bill previous to payment, and consequently to vest it or its assignee 
for a precedent debt with the property in such bill. (Scott v. Ocean 
Bank, 23 N. Y., 289.) 

PAYMENT OF THE DEPOSITOR’S NOTES. 

As it is the duty of a bank to pay its depositor’s checks, so is 
the duty hardly less imperative to pay his notes, when they are made 
payable, at the bank where he keeps his deposit. “It is a presump- 
tion of law,” said an Illinois Court in a recent well-considered case, 
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“that if a customer does so make .payable or negotiable at a bank 
any of his paper, it is his intent to have the Same discharged from 
his deposit. The neglect of the bank to make such appropriation 
would discharge the indorsers and sureties. (McDowell v. Bank, 1 
Harring, 369; Dawson v. Real Estate Bank, 5 Pike (Ark.), 283.) The 
act of thus making his paper payable at a bank is considered as 
much his order to pay as would be his check, and if the bank pay 
without express orders to the contrary, it is a defense to a suit by 
the depositor for the money so paid.” (Wilson, J., Home Natzonal 
Bank v. Newton, 8 Brad. Ill. App., p. 565; Mandeville v. Union 
Bank, 9 Cranch, 9.) In such a case Chief Justice Marshall said a 
fraud would be perpetrated on the bank if the maker of the note 
were permitted to set up an off-set against it. More recently Judge 
Rapallo, speaking for the Court of Appeals of New York, said: “A 
note payable at a bank where the maker keeps his account is equiva- 
lent to a check drawn by him upon that bank, except that in the 
case of a note the failure to present for payment does not discharge 
the maker. (/udig v. National City Bank, 80 N. Y., p. 106; Thatcher 
v. Bank of New Pork, 5 Sanf. 121; tna National Bank v. Fourth 
National Bank, 46 N. Y., 823; Griffin v. Rice, 1 Hilt., 184; Aymer v. 
Laurie, 18 Law Jour., QO. B., 218.) This principle, however, is not 
recognized everywhere; the opposite view has been maintained by 
the Supreme Courts of Illinois (Wood & Co., v. Merchants, &c., 
41 fll, 267; Rzdgely Bank v. Cotton, 109 Ill, 479); of Indiana 
(Scott v. Shirk, 60 Ind., 160), and Louisiana (Gordon v. Muchler, 34 
La. An., 604.) 

The case of the tna National Bank v. Fourth National Bank 
(46 N. Y., 82) is interesting in several ways. The Florence Mills 
deposited with the defendant bank. On the 3d of April the con- 
cern had on deposit $694, but on the previous day sent a check 
for $4,895 in a letter, with the request to “credit our account [with 
the amount], and charge us our note due the 4th instant.” The 
letter and check were received by the defendant on the 3d of 
April, and the check was collected and duly credited. On the 3d 
of April a note of the Florence Mills for $5,000, also payable at 
the defendant’s bank, which was due the day before, and which 
had been presented for payment and protested for non-payment, 
was paid by the defendant, and the amount was charged to the 
depositor. On the next day another note of the Florence Mills 
for $5,000 belonging to the plaintiff bank was presented at the other 
for payment, which was refused for lack of funds. The lower 
courts could not see a clear way before them to a right conclusion, 
but the Court of Appeals saw one. “The Florence Mills,” said 
Judge Allen, “had and kept an ordinary banking account with the 
defendant, making deposits with and drawing checks upon the latter 
as occasion required; and there was nothing in the transactions or 
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mode of dealing between the parties, to take the account out of 
the ordinary rules, applicable to bankers’ accounts, or vary the 
rights and obligations resulting from the ordinary course of dealing 
between bankers and their customers. . . The money was not 
sent to or received by the defendant as the money of the plain- 
tiff, or a specific fund for the payment of the note held by the 
plaintiff. . . The direction was to credit the account with this 
sum, and this direction was complied with; and the relation of 
debtor and creditor between the defendant and the Florence Mills 
to the amount appearing upon the books of the bank to the credit 
of the depositor was the result. The whole sum was at the dis- 
posal of the depositor, and subject to his checks; and the duty 
of the defendant, as well as its agreement, was to_ discharge the 
indebtedness by paying the checks of the depositor, and the agree- 
ment being with the depositor, the responsibility for a breach of 
it was to the same party. . . It is not claimed that there was 
an express promise to or for the benefit of the plaintiff. There 
was a promise and agreement with the Florence Mills of the char- 
acter and to the extent indicated, and the law will not imply a 
promise as a substitute for, or in addition to, the express contract 
of the parties. (Whitney v. Sullivan, 7 Mass., 107.) . . The 
money deposited to the credit, and going into the general account 
of the Florence Mills, was only payable upon a proper vouaher, 
upon check, or in payment of an acceptance or promissory note 
of the depositor, payable at the bank. An acceptance or prom- 
issory note thus payable is, if the party is in funds—that is, has 
the amount to his credit equivalent to a check, and is, in effect, 
an order or draft on the banker in favor of the holder for the 
amount of the note or acceptance. It was so regarded in this 
case by the parties, and it. was in substance a check on‘the de- 
fendant in favor of the plaintiff, with a superadded direction by 
letter from the drawer to the drawee to pay it when presented. 
This direction was a work of supererogation, and gave no additional 
sanction or effect to the previous direction embodied in the note. 
; Before this note matured or was presented for payment, 
the defendant paid upon another note of the same maker, payable 
at the bank of the defendant, and which, by commercial usage, 
takes the place of, and is equivalent to, a check, and charged the 
same to the account of the maker, leaving an amount to the credit 
of the account insufficient to pay the plaintiff. This payment was 
valid as against the customer of the defendant, the maker of the 
note, and that corporation has no cause of action against the de- 
fendant, either for the money or for not paying the _ plaintiff’s 
note when presented. The defendant has performed its contract 
with the Florence Mills, and discharged its obligation to it by 
honoring its draft, and was without funds for the payment of the 
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plaintiff's note when presented,” and consequently was under no 
obligation to pay the same. 

But if a depositor give a specific direction concerning the pay- 
ment of a note payable at a bank, this must be followed. (gerton 
v. Fulton National Bank, 43 How. Pr., 216; Bank of United States 
v. Macalester, 9 Penn., 455; Wéelson v. Dawson, 52 Ind., 513.) If, 
however, the drawer of a draft sends notice to the bank where it 
is payable not to pay the same, and the notice is not received 
until after the draft has been presented and paid, the bank will 
not be liable, although the payee-depositor may have an abundant 
deposit for that purpose. (Weedsport Bank v. Park Bank, 2 Keyes, 
561.) In Welson v. Dawson (supra), the principal of a note due to 
a banking firm after its maturity deposited and checked out by 
agreement more than the amount of the note. The surety claimed 
that the money thus deposited ought to have been applied by the 
bank on the note, but the Court decided otherwise, and _ conse- 
quently the surety was not discharged. 

So, too, a person who is not a depositor at a bank, but makes 
an obligation payable there and leaves funds for the discharge of 
it at the proper time, is discharged from further liability. In Lazzer 
v. Horan (55 lowa, 75), Judge Rothrock, after remarking that on 
this question there was “a surprising paucity of adjudications,” thus 
continued: “When a note is made payable at a bank the parties 
expect the collection tos be made through the bank. It is true, 
when the defendant [in the case under consideration] deposited 
the money, the bank, while holding it, was technically the agent of 
the depositor. But the money was deposited for the holder of the 
note, and it required no act of the depositor to authorize the 
bank to pay the note. ‘If the customer of a banker accept a bill, 
and make it payable at his bankers, that is of itself a_ sufficient 
authority to the banker to apply the customer’s funds in paying 
the bill.’ (Byles on Bills, 151). And if money be deposited for 
the payment of such a bill or note, the holder may maintain an 
action against the bank therefor. (Parsons on Com. Law, 130.) 
By the very terms of the contract the defendant agreed to pay 
the note at the bank. Now, while it is a general rule that pay- 
ment of a note or bill should be made to the actual holder, yet 
when the parties have contracted that payment may be made at 
a bank, it means that payment is to be made to the bank. The 
parties to the note did not contemplate that the payee should 
make a journey from Indianapolis [where he lived] and meet the 
maker at Allen’s bank | where the note was payable], and there 
receive his money from the hands of the maker and deliver him 
the note. This court has three times determined that when the 
maker of a promissory note payable in personal property, to be 
delivered at a specified time and place, makes a tender of the 
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specific articles and sets them apart at the time and place stipu- 
lated, and the creditor is not there to receive, or refuses to accept 
the property, the debt is thereby discharged, and the title of the 
property passes to the creditor.” In one of these cases the note 
provided for payment in brick. “If that could be discharged by 
delivering the brick set apart for the creditor at the time and 
place designated, it is difficult to see why, if the note was payable 
in dollars, it would not equally be a discharge to set apart and 
deposit the dollars for the holder of the note.” The case of 
Thatcher v. Bank of the State of New York (5 Sanf., 121) was one 
in which the deposit was made by a person for the payment of 
an accepted bill payable at that bank. The bill was not paid, 
and the drawee, Thatcher, sued the bank for the damages he had 
sustained. It was decided that while the duty of a bank to pay 
the notes or other obligations of its depositors payable there might 
be implied, no such duty existed with respect to strangers. The 
duty, therefore, whenever existing, must be based on agreement 
made with a proper officer of the bank. As such agreement was 
not proved in this case, the deposit having been made with the 
paying teller, who had no right to receive it or to make any 
agreement with the depositor, Thatcher could not recover. 
Admitting, therefore, that a bank has the right to advance the 
money to pay a note or bill of its depositor made payable there, 
has it the right to apply funds to pay a depositor’s note before 
the close of the last day of grace? It has been decided that it 
could do so on the morning of the last day (Home Nuational Bank 
v. Newton). In this case an action was brought by Newton 
against the bank on a check given by Newell, whose deposit was 
insufficient to liquidate it in consequence of the payment by the 
bank of his note on the morning of the last day of grace. The 
court said that “the making of the note payable at the bank was 
Newell’s order to pay it, and the payment was not limited to any 
particular hour of the day. In large commercial cities, one of the 
ends to be subserved on the part of merchants and other business 
men, in making their paper payable at a bank where they keep 
their funds, is that the bank may see that their credit is protected 
by the payment of their paper promptly at maturity, and thus avoid 
the risk of a protest. And it has been ruled that if a note pay- 
able at a bank in which the maker has funds, at the maturity of 
the paper, be allowed to go to protest for non-payment on the 
day of its maturity, although the bank had no instructions to pay 
the same, the bank is liable for damages for injury to the credit 
of the maker. ( 7hatcher v. Bank of New York, 5 Sanf. 121.) 
“And such a rule, we think, is based on the soundest principles 
of reason and justice, as tending to stimulate watchfulness and 
care on the part of bankers in protecting the credit of business 
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men and others with whom they have dealings. No other presenta- 
tion for payment was necessary than was made. The note was at 
the bank, and at the opening of banking hours on the day of its 
maturity, was at the place of payment and in the custody of the 
holder, and the funds of the depositor were applied to its pay- 
ment.” 

“Tt seems clear that if the note had been held by a third per- 
son, and been by the holder presented for payment during - the 
first banking hour, the bank would have been justified in paying 
it to the extent of the funds on deposit to Newell’s credit, and 
we do not think that because the bank was the holder and owner 
of the note, it occupied a position any less favorable than it would 
had the note been held by a third person.” 

“As a bill or note is payable on the last day of grace, or when 
there is no grace, on the day of its maturity, the maker or accep- 
tor has the right to pay it on that day, though he cannot pay it 
on the day before without the consent of the holder. By making 
his note payable at the Home National Bank, Newell authorized 
the bank to pay it at maturity. He constituted the bank his 
agent, and directed him to pay the note on the day it fell due. 
The act of making the note payable there was, as we have already 
seen, a direction to the bank to appropriate any moneys he might 
have on deposit to the payment of his note so far as might be 
required for that purpose on the day of its maturity. The law 
knows no parts of a day in respect to the maturity of commercial 
paper; Newell’s note was equally due at ten o'clock in the morning 
as at three in the afternoon, and it is no answer to say that an 
action for its non-payment could not be brought against him for 
its non-payment until the following day.” 

If a deposit be made sufficient to pay a note after it has been 
protested, this does not operate as payment between the bank and 
indorser. The act does not indicate an intention by the depositor 
or the bank to thus apply it. In the absence of afiy direction or 
agreement to that effect, it is optional with a bank to apply such 
a deposit in payment; it is under no obligation to do so. (/a- 
tional Bank v. Smith, 66 N. Y., 271; Marsh v. Onetda Central Bank, 
34 Barb., 298; Pitts v. Congdon, 2 Comst., 352; Beardsley v. Warner, 
6 Wend., 611.) If the application be postponed until after recover- 
ing judgment on the note, the right will not be affected, for the 
bank may apply the money after as well as before the recovery of 
judgment in paying a debt due from a depositor. Whether the ap- 
plication is made or not is immaterial. If not made, the bank may, 
in an action by the depositor or his assignee to recover the money 
deposited, use the judgment thus obtained as a set-off against the 
demand. (Marsh v. Oneida Central Bank, 34 Barb., 298.) 

With respect to part payment of a note payable at a bank, it 
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can decline to pay or apply what funds it has belonging to the 
depositor. In Kymer v. Lowrie (18 Law Jour, 2 B., 218), a 
banker having £20 belonging to their depositor, paid an acceptance 
of £42 when it became due. Patteson, J., said that “the plaintiff, 
by making the acceptance payable at the defendants, clearly author- 
ized them to pay it; and if the balance in his favor had been 
£42... they would have been bound to pay, unless the plain- 
tiff, before it was presented, had countermanded that authority. 
They were not, indeed, bound to pay it under the existing cir- 
cumstances because they had not sufficient funds; but they were 
fully authorized to apply what funds of the plaintiff they had 
towards the payment.” Whether they could recover the balance 
of the £42 was not determined. “That question,” said the Court, 
“might depend on the course of their dealings and other circum- 
stances.” 

A bank has no right to retain the money of a depositor to meet 
a note which the depositor has guaranteed, but which is not due. 
(Commercial National Bank v. Proctor 98 Ill, 558.) And if a 
bank assign, the depositor may insist on the payment of his note, 
even if it be not due at the time of the assignment. McCagg v. 
Woodman, 18 Ill., 84.) A note payable a¢ a bank is papable zx 
the bank, and a note payable a¢ or zz a bank is payable to the 
holder or his agent in the bank, at its counter. (Davzs v. McAlpine, 
1o Ind., 137,) 

The making of a note payable at a bank does not make it the 
agent of the payee to receive payment unless the officers are dis- 
posed to accept the agency. In Pease v. Warren (29 Mich., 9), 
the assignee of a mortgage given to secure notes made payable at 
a bank, presented them for payment at due time with the accom- 
panying papers. The mortgagor objecting to pay on the ground 
that the payee had not indorsed the notes, deposited the money 
needful for that purpose with the bank, instructing its officers to 
apply it on the notes. Having refused to obey the instructions, 
it was held that the money was not subject to the control of the 
holder of the notes, and therefore would not operate as payment. 


ALBERT S: BOLLES. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE LONDON “TIMES” ON BIMETALLISM. 


While maintaining, as we always have, that if only one of the 
precious metals was to be used as money, gold must have the 
preference, and while no less certain that for almost every reason 
the coinage of the silver dollar should be suspended, we have ques- 
tioned whether the time has yet come for generally discarding 
the use of silver as money. In other words, if both metals could 
be practically employed we have contended that trade in general 
would gain by the use of them; and further, that it was practical 
to thus employ them by international agreement. In Great Britain 
a considerable number of thoughtful business men have been all along 
contending that business was suffering in consequence of the disuse 
of silver. They have held meetings and issued pamphlets, but the 
newspapers and doctrinazres have cried them down in their usual 
bumptious fashion. At last, even the London 7zmes, which hitherto 
has been among the most strenuous in pooh-poohing the _ bimetal- 
lists, is beginning to understand the real situation. 

In an editorial which appeared in that newspaper on the 2d of 
August we extract the following: 

Observers ot the currents of public opinion, who have not been wholly 
absorbed by the Irish question, must for some time past have noticed 
that the vague but widespread discontent arising out of the long-con- 
tinued depression of trade has of late shown a tendency to concentrate 
itself upon asingle point. There is an increasing inclination to attribute 
a large and even the lion’s share in our industrial sufferings to the appre- 
ciation of gold, and an increasing belief that by recourse to a double 
standard the pernicious change in the relation of currency to commodi- 
ties can be remedied. Undoubtedly the economic “heresy” which has 
gained most ground with the general public during the last year or two, 
and which indeed has come to the front by leaps and bounds 1n the past 
few months, is not protection, but bimetallism. As long ago as last spring 
the interest felt in the subject had risen to such a height that Mr. Gos- 
chen, the last man in the world to make a rash plunge on any question, 
especially a financial one, asked a question of the Government, which 
pointed directly to a special Commission, distinct from that inquiring 
generally into the causes of the depression of trade, to investigate the 
currency Crisis. 

It is plainly no use to try and pooh-pooh the discussion as antiquated 
or to denounce the renewed examination of bimetallist doctrines as 
waste of time. It may be that, as a matter of theory, bimetallists have 
added and can add nothing totheir case. The old insuperable objec- 
tion, that in the face of any great alteration in the intrinsic values of 
silver and gold, such as laws and Governments are powerless to prevent, 
no artifice can prevent the metal of increasing value from going out of 
circulation, will seem as valid as ever it did to unbiassed critics. But 
the best theoretical arguments are a weak answer to the sharp cry of 
practical distress. Over and over again, doctrines which have long been 
established to the satisfaction of the learned in the lecture room have 
had to descénd intothe market place to be heckled before they could 
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get themselves generally recognized by the mass of the people. Mono- 
metallism may appear as convincing as ever to the majority of students, 
though even among theoretical economists there is a large and influen- 
tial body of doubters. But the commercial and industrial world de- 
clines to be convinced by their demonstrations. It is beginning to in- 
sist, with no uncertain voice, on the re-opening of the question, and on 
an appeal from the docfrinazres to the men of business. 





. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES * 
CHAPTER VII. 
MEMBERS—THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


Who may become members? An applicant for admission to mem- 
bership in a commercial exchange, or board of trade, is not sub- 
jected to a severe examination. He is not asked where he was born 
or who his parents were. No inquiry is made concerning his 
spiritual condition, what church he attends, or if he attends any. 
He is not required to tell what are his political tendencies, should 
he have them—whether he last vcted the Republican, Democratic, 
Greenback or Prohibition ticket. No questions are plied concerning 
his early life, what college he attended, or if he is able to “read, 
write, and cipher.” The by-laws usually prescribe that an applicant 
must have attained his majority. He would probably be objected 
to in any of them if he were under twenty-one years of age, 
though their rules may be silent on the subject. Some financial 
requirement is invariable. An applicant must be able, financially, to 
purchase a “seat” in the institution, and this requirement it is not 
probable, will soon be abolished. These associations must be sup- 
ported by their members. They receive no pecuniary help from 
Congress or State Legislatures, nor have they as yet been “remem- 
bered” in the wills of millionaires or merchant princes. They are 
purely business institutions, and are conducted upon business prin- 
ciples. It is business people who find membership in them of special 
advantage. 

Memberships range in price all the way from a few dollars to 
twenty thousand dollars each. Ten dollars is about the lowest, and 
twenty thousand the highest. Besides the financial ability to pay 
for the membership, applicants are commonly required, by the rules, 
to be of good character, and to stand well in credit with their 
associate tradesmen. There is at least one exchange in the United 
States where the extent of a man’s financial responsibility is taken 
particularly into account by the committee on admissions. Here the 
members proposing an applicant must avow that they would per- 
sonally accept his uncertified check for $20,000 as good. In other 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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words, that they believe him abundantly able to command this 
amount of capital at any time and in his own right. The applicant 
is also asked by the committee if he pays for the seat with his 
own money, if he has liabilities, and whether or not he ever failed 
in business. Many of these institutions are what we may term 
rigid in their special requirements of applicants for membership, 
but none are more exacting than this one. 

Some associations require that an applicant for membership be a 
resident of the city in which such association is located, others that 
the avocation or business of the applicant is such as to make him 
especially interested in the organization to which. he applies. The 
by-laws of one say :* 

“Any person whose avocation is directly connected with the com- 
merce, trade, or industry of the country, may be admitted on ap- 
proval of the executive committee to membership of this board.” 

Another, and with similar objects, provides for the admission of 
members as follows :t 

“The persons eligible to membership in this association shall con- 
sist of owners of vessels and steamers, agents, brokers, freight 
brokers, and merchants who may be interested in ocean or river 
tonnage, or doing an import or export business for their own ac- 
count, or by power of attorney for others, provided such per- 
sons are willing to abide by, and conform to, the customs, rules, 
and regulations established by this association; and, further, that 
any firm of which the party may be a member or represent as at- 
torney, shall also be bound by the aforesaid rules and regulations.” 

In this another consideration is introduced. The applicant for 
membership must agree to abide by the rules of the exchange or 
association, and not only the applicant himself, but the firm, should 
he represent one, must also enter into that part of the agreement. 
This requirement is common to the rules of exchanges generally. 

More explicit still is the rule of another, and which also explains 
its plan for electing applicants to membership, which is quite unlike 

, the usual method :f 

“All applications for membership should be addressed to the 
chairman of the committee (on membership), and must be seconded 
by at least two members of the association. The name of the ap- 
applicant and the names of his indorsers shall be conspicuously 
posted in the business room of the association, with a notice re- 
questing the members to inform this committee, in writing, of any 
objections they may have to the person named, such communica- 
tion to be duly considered in committee, and to be held confiden- 
tial. The committee shall make diligent inquiry as to the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant, and if, at the expiration of not less than 
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ten business days, six members shall be in favor of admission, they 
shall so report to the board of directors, and, unless further in- 
quiry is demanded by said board, the president, or, in his absence, 
the chairman, shall declare the applicant duly elected, provided 
that within ten business days he shall sign the constitution, pay 
the initiation fee and contribution to the gratuity fund, otherwise 
his election shall be null and void.” 

By this method, one opposing member may, possibly, stand effect- 
ually in the way of an applicant. It will rest with the committee, 
and they will consider what the member’s objections are. But if 
six out of nine members of the committee favor the applicant he 
may become a member, though a majority of the exchange are op- 
posed. There is little to be feared in this direction, however, as a 
committee on membership is not often composed of members who 
would disregard the wishes of their associates. 

The law on this point of another body presents still a different 
phase of the subject. It says:* ““ Any person or firm approved by 
the board of directors, or by the committee to whom this subject 
is delegated, may become a member of this association on the pay- 
ment of an initiation fee of twenty-five dollars and the current an- 
nual assessment, and by signing, and agreeing to be governed by, 
the rules and by-laws and all amendments and additions that may 
be made thereto; Jrovzded, that no person shall be approved by the 
directors or the committee who is not a resident of the State of 
Virginia, and permanently doing business in the city of Richmond 
or town of Manchester.” 

In some bodies the admission of members is delegated entirely 
to a board of managers or trustees, with full power, and with but 
few direct or explicit provisos or instructions, as, for example, the 
following : t 

“The board of trustees are authorized to admit new members 
upon their signing an agreement to abide by the charter, by-laws, 
rules and regulations of the exchange, and paying the initiation fee 
prescribed by the by-laws.” 

Some organizations, in their rules, are quite complimentary by 
opening their doors to members of similar associations who may 
desire to join with them. This is an example:” } 

“Any person of good character and credit, and of legal age, 
either resident of or maintaining a permanent business house in the 
city of Detroit, or a member of a similar commercial body in any 
other city, on presenting a written application, after five days’ no- 
tice of such application shall have been posted on the bulletin of 
the board may be admitted,” etc. 


* Richmond Grain and Cotton Exchange. 
t Building Material Exchange of the City of New York, 
+t Detroit Board of Trade. 
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With many of the large associations the admission of new mem- 
bers is a question for decision by the members, and the provisions 
for election are exceedingly complete. One association particularly,* 
provides for the name of the applicant being first posted for ten 
days upon the bulletin, at the end of which time the application 
is considered by the committee on membership. who refer it to the 
board of managers. It there requires a two-thirds vote to secure 
its recommendation to the association. A notice is then posted, 
naming a time for voting on the application. “Such voting,” says 
the article, “shall always be by ballot, and held in the exchange 
room on Monday, and not less than five days after the posting of 
said notice. The polls shall be opened at 12 o'clock noon and 
closed at 2 o'clock P.M., and each member of the exchange may 
cast, in person, one vote,” etc. In this case it requires three-fourths 
of the whole number of votes cast to elect the applicant. If a per- 
son who applies for membership in ‘this body succeeds in being 
made a member within twenty days, he may feel assured that the 
work has been dispatched with as much rapidity as the rules would 
permit. Before he can then walk upon the floor and propose to 
do business he must pay to the treasurer ten thousand dollars for 
his “seat,” and, in addition, such other amount as the board of 
managers may have levied for annual dues and assessments. 

The election to membership of any applicant carries with it cer- 
tain privileges and duties. He is eligible to office, permitted to 
vote, and may be called upon to serve on committees. With the 
usual regularity he may expect to be called on for his dues and as- 
sessments. These, he must remember, are the fires which warm the 
institution into activity and keep the machine in operation while 
he pockets his commissions. The exchange rooms, he should strive 
to bear in mind, are exclusively for business, and it will not be 
beoming to engage in loud or boisterous conversation. He may 
read that “the throwing of dough, corn, or other articles is strictly 
forbidden,” and if he heeds not, a committee may subject him to 
discipline. For knocking off the hat of an associate he may suffer 
suspension, or be made to pay a fine—a penalty not particularly 
enjoyable for the member, but one that “comes in handy” for the 
exchange in meeting current expenses. The use of indecorous lan- 
guage on the “floor” “is considered subversive of good order, and 
if complained of, the user may be “shut out” of the institution a 
whole month. A repetition of the offense subjects him to expul- 
sion. He may bring as many fine Havana segars to the rooms as 
he chooses, and distribute them, if he desires, among his colleagues, 
but he will be told that smoking, at least during ‘change, is strictly 
prohibited. Practical jokes, if nicely manipulated and cause no one 
financial loss, may be tolerated. Care should be taken that they 


do not go too far. 
* New York Cotton Exchange. 
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A young member of an exchange in New York made out a ficti- 
tious order for the purchase of a “lot” of stock for the purpose 
of playing a joke upon a newly-elected member. It happened that 
the name of the stock given in the order was one on the list. 
The signature was fictitious, but the governing committee said the 
name of any stock actually on the list should not be used in such 
a manner. As a consequence, they “cracked” the young gentle- 
man’s joke by suspending him thirty days. It was evidently a mis- 
take on the part of the joker, as he intended no violation of the 
rules, but the governors thought he should pay a penalty. 

A member must be careful how he “casts sheep’s eyes” on ’change. 
A wink is as good as “I'll take it,” and it may make him the, un- 
conscious purchaser of ten tons of pig iron, a car load of wheat, 
forty bales of cotton, or a hundred shares in the Jim Crack mine. 
Winks are cheap commodities of traffic, in some places, but on the 
floor of an exchange they sometimes prove extravagant luxuries. 

Persons of the outside world should be informed that communi- 
cations with members of exchanges while on the floors of their 
busy trade rooms are best made through the messengers of the ex- 
change. The plan recommended is to reduce what you have to say 
to writing. The messenger will deliver your note, and bring the 
answer if you require one. As a member of the exchange you are 
permitted to invite your friend inside the “gates” as a visitor. 
Upon your request he may receive a complimentary card of admis- 
sion good for a few days, but be sure to admonish him against 
talking business to the members. Should he undertake to transact 
business, and a complaint be lodged against him, he will be forth- 
with excluded, his card taken up, and you will be fined for his 
breach of good behavior. The lesson, learned by experience, will 
cost you possibly “twenty-five dollars,” or perhaps what might be 
more, ‘a sum equal to the full annual dues for the current year.” 

If you are absent from the city, or incapacitated in any way from 
attending to your business while a member of an exchange, you 
are permitted by some of the most liberal bodies to send a rep- 
resentative. Generally this permission is granted only to your part- 
ner or clerk. The person who represents you is given a pass for 
a limited time, and until that is returned and canceled you will 
not be permitted yourself to transact business in the exchange. 
You are held strictly responsible for the acts of your substitute. 
If he violates the rules you must suffer the penalty. 

It is customary with exchanges to extend the courtesies of their 
rooms to duly accredited representatives of the press, and even to 
editors, if they behave themselves properly. Such visitors are ad- 
mitted for the purpose of reporting the markets. If a press repre- 
sentative who accepts this courtesy attempts to transact business 
with the members, some Official or committee will be likely to ex- 
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tend another polite courtesy for him to “get out.” Exchanges are 
exceedingly jealous bodies, and persons who trifle with their rules 
and regulations need expect no especial kindness from their man- 
agers. 

It is not advisable for a newly-elected member to get before 
the arbitration committee simply for the purpose of seeing how it 
works. Though less expensive than ordinary litigation, it costs 
something. The members of that committee are entitled to fees, 
and somebody must pay them. They are not to come out of the 
general fund, but the old adage, “ Those who dance must pay the 
fiddler,” holds good in this case. The members to the controversy 
are liable for this expense. If you have cause for complaint against 
a fellow member for any misstatements or improper dealings, it is 
your privilege to bring him before a tribunal of adjudication. You 
must not wait too long. All complaints of this kind must be 
made within a reasonable time after the circumstance causing it 
takes place. Usually thirty days is the limit. If you neglect beyond 
the time allowed to ask for an adjudication, you are debarred from 
such benefits. The arbitration committee will have power to sum- 
mon any member of the exchange who may be able to testify as 
a witness; and if your complaint is just and they so decide, your 
opponent will be made to correct his error or suffer expulsion from 
the association. 

As previously intimated, as a member of an exchange, you 
will be required to pay annual dues or assessments. Promptness 
in complying with such demands may save you trouble and ex- 
pense. If you delay more than five days, ten days, or more, accord- 
ing to the rule of your association, beyond the time, notice of such 
demand reaches you, suspension will very likely follow. Your name 
will be posted in the exchange as a suspended member, and you 
will not be allowed on the floor. You may stand suspended and 
debarred from the rooms for a period of six months, and then, by 
paying up your assessment be reinstated. But if you allow more 
than six months to pass (the length of time differs in different as- 
sociations) you will be completely dropped out of the concern. 
The managers of the association will then proceed to sell your 
membership in their organization. From the proceeds, if they are 
sufficient, will be paid the assessments against you, and all other 
claims the exchange may have against your membership, including 
costs of sale of membership, and the remainder, if any there be, 
will be given you when called for, or turned over to your legal 
representatives. 

It may have been your good fortune to unite with an association 
which would allow your assessment to remain unpaid sixty days be- 
fore being taken up by the managers for action. But if so, instead 
of being suspended only, you would be at once dropped from mem- 
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bership, and your right to a seat in the association disposed of. 
You might have had even less consideration by an association 
which has a rule upon this point reading as follows: “ Any member 
failing or refusing to pay the same (annual assessment) within fifteen 
days after payment has been specially demanded by the secretary, 
shall be reported to the board of directors, who may have his 


name stricken from the roll.” SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





y 
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FARM MORTGAGES. 


So considerable is the business now done in farm mortgages that 
to be an intelligent investor requires more or less knowledge of 
them. Whatever can be said in the way of giving correct informa- 
tion on the subject will doubtless command attention. 

Unless a person may have looked into the matter no adequate 
idea can be formed of the thorough system the business has at- 
tained, as illustrated by the transactions of the foremost of the 
banking houses, now engaged in this department of finance. Here, 
as in all other lines of business, systematic methods and precau- 
tionary safeguards are the outgrowth of long experience. 

The Savings banks of New Hampshire and Vermont and the 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., beginning a quarter of 
a century ago, have fully tested their merits- and approved of their 
superiority by swelling their slender experimental beginning to up- 
wards of one hundred millions, while the general investing public 
have held quite as much more ~ith the same satisfactory results 

With these large holdings, returning their agreed rate regularly. 
and once popular stocks, not only not paying dividends but in many 
cases suffering a ruinous shrinkage, public attention has been at- 
tracted more and more to this class of securities until they are re- 
garded when properly taken and coming through a responsible 
channel as one of the most desirable investments, all things considered, 
now to be had. 

It is to be admitted that the extra rate of interest they offer 
should and would not captivate the most conservative investors, 
were the securities, not found upon the most careful investigation 
to have been taken with judicial care, and to be reinforced by the 
assurance of some well-organized institution, with ample capital, 
making this business a specialty. 

There are those who argue with great force and much reason that 
so far as possible no loan should be taken that is not based upon 
an intrinsic value. That is, the price for which property may sell in 
city or country should have little or no weight of itself in determin- 
ing the amount to be loaned upon the security, unless the selling 
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price was clearly due to and in accord with the intrinsic value of 
the property. To illustrate,a lot inacity 5ox1oo feet might sell for 
$5,000, its entire selling price practically being due to commercial 
forces or speculative prospects, and therefore possibly all disappear, 
while 160 acres of land a mile distant might sell for no more its 
entire value, being based upon its average crops. 

In the one case it is purely mechanical or commercial, in the other 
it is intrinsic, and but awaits commercial facilities to attain a cer- 
tain fixed value growing out of its utility. 

It has been observed by some one that up to the present time 
that intrinsic value of land lies somewhere between 15 and 25 dol- 
lars per acre. In the course of time these limits may rise, owing 
to a better use of land, but at present the best of land for agri- 
cultural purposes cannot be held profitably at a higher figure. Of 
course a judicious farmer may pay considerably more for his land, 
and, by adding his experience to the investment, make a good 
dividend; but this necessarily involves the question of his success 
or failure as a man without reference to the character of the 
land, and hence should not be considered by any financial institu- 
tion whose business it is to create land credit bonds for general 
investment. For these reasons one of the most conservative and 
successful institutions has drawn the line between farm and city 
property, discarding the latter altogether. 

However sound the principle of loaning money upon land may 
be, or safely the money may be placed primarily, there is a tendency 
at present on the part of the investing public to rely less and 
less upon individuals, firms or private banks, and, as we think, with 
great reason, and to make their investments entirely through 
strong financial institutions, that make this business a specialty 
and constant study. 

The many substantial reasons for selecting, even though the rate 
may be a trifle lower, some well-known and reputable institution 
through which to invest are so apparent that they hardly need 
mention. An individual may and in all probability will sooner or 
later move away from his present home, leaving the loans to 
care for themselves. 

The individual may die, he may prove untrue to his trusts. A 
firm may dissolve and the business fall into the hands of that 
member of it whom you do not know, and would not trust if 
you did. A private bank may be tempted to and actually unload 
a bad borrower on to the eastern investor through a farm-loan. 
The guarantee of an individual, firm or bank, if it should be offered, 
should not be regarded with the same confident reliance as that 
of an institution with a large capital, doing no other business, and 
depending necessarily upon its fidelity to its trusts for its future 
business. Indeed individual or firm guarantees, when considered from 
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a strictly business point of view, have no value, since no property 
actually attaches to the guarantee, as in the case of capital of an 
incorporated company. 

It would seem from the excellent methods now adopted and valu- 
able lessons that have been drawn from a long experience that this 
class of investments are, when coming through strong companies of 
long experiences, the most desirable, all things considered safely, rate 
of interest, time to run, and freedom from care, that are now offered 
to the public. 





1 
o 
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SILVER STATISTICS. 


The following statistics were prepared by Mr. Jordon, United States 
Treasurer, at the request of the Secretary of the American Bankers’ 
Association for the members, and read at the recent convention: 


The total number of silver dollars eens ¢ June 30, 1886, was.......$233,723,286 00 
(The amount to July 31 was $235,644,286 . 





The estimated volume of subsidiary silver ig beeSShoeeeeeecneseodaecess 70,000,000 OO 
Of which amount there is $28,905,000 in the Treasury. 
ith cnetéteksicekereneeensbe < aedcaces oweeeeseees $303, 723,286 00 


The value of the silver in the standard dollar at to-day’s price (42d) 
is 71.21 cents. 

The value of the subsidiary silver per dollar is 66.61 cents, exclusive 
of abrasion. 





Making the present value of the silver coinage..........cccceeecceces $213,061,252 00 
Difference between par and actual value.......... ccc cecceeee cece eces $90,661,934 00 
The total output of silver dollars from the mints and sub-treasuries to 

i Cs nce ccd eee idmaly 16 Heed bene dddewe ce eeebaend 380,335,734 00 
The amount remaining i IL, dcccnedeennneceeseeceanee 52,469,720 00 
The cost of the movement of these COINS WAS...........ccececeeceees 750,399 co 


It therefore cost to maintain this circulation the amount of $14.42 per 
thousand dollars. 
The amount of subsidiary silver coin put out during the fiscal year was $6,702,249 co 
Of which there remained outstanding............ mad* eneddede veeennes 2,332,217 00 
eee er See CD WHO, 0. 0 o.0:0:0-6b00 0000.8 005000000008080K00000 10,120 00 
The cost per $1,000 on the amount put into circulation was therefore 


RPE PTT eT Ty TCT oTT TTT TTT Te TT TTC eT TT Te Te 4 34 
The movement of silver certificates put out to = une 30, 1886, was...... 278,895,964 00 
At a cost, for transportation, Of about........ ....cscesecerececeeees 85,400 00 
During the fiscal year there were moved...........-.. snenewndvackeee 38,711,894 00 
aan. a teeta teeth eennaeien kad 640s aehadenesnohanee need 10,200 00 
The amount of gold certificates put out to June 30, 1886, was......... 200,002,700 0O 
At a cost of transportation of about.............eeeeeee- sedececceses 28,000 0o 
During the fiscal year the output was Only...........e cece cece eeeeees 795,000 oO 


The outstanding supply being ample, as these certificates do not enter 
into general circulation. 

The silver used in the coinage of the standard silver dollar to June 30, 
1886 (including that used from the stock on hand in 1878), amounting 





i, snc cede 6o0e'enedesnecess eeed ebbebnns betes 204,733;733 ©0 
cc cuccacetd Gbebsutesseneesdanheameeee nese 205,868,300 00 
The expense of the coinage, distribution, wastage, etc., had been..... 5,539) 794 00 
The silver dollars cOined amounting tO. ......cccee cece rene eeccceces $233,723,286 oo 


The value of the balance of bullion on hand June 30, 1886, at 42d, was 2,701,478 00 
The silver profit fund has credit, in silver dollars, by the sum of....... 24,996,670 00 
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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 






The convention of the American Bankers’ Association held its ses- 
sions on August 11 and 12, at Boston, and delegates from nearly two 
hundred banks were present. The convention was called to order by 
the President of the Association, Lyman J. Gage, Vice-President of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, IIl., and after the opening prayer 
had been pronounced by Rev. Phillips Brooks of this city, Mr. Gage 
delivered an interesting address, the principal portion of which will be 
found on an earlier page of the present number. At the conclusion of 
his address Mr. Thomas N. Hart, President of the Mount Vernon 
Bank, spoke a few words of welcome to the delegates, assuring them 
that they had only to ask for what they wanted in order to receive 
it. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Hart invited the convention 
to a reception at Hotel Brunswick at eight o’clock that evening, to 






































a harbor excursion, the next day followed by a banquet. The calling 
of the roll was dispensed with, and the report of the Treasurer, 
George F. Baker, President of the First National Bank of New York, 
was read and accepted. This report showed a balance on hand Sept. 
16, 1885, of $4007.21 ; subscriptions received during the year $11,337.50; 
total on hand and received, $15,337.50; disbursements, $1 3,752.73; bal- 
ance on hand Aug. 7, 1886, $1,591.98. A proposed amendment to the 
constitution, offered by William G. Deshler, limiting the terms of Vice- 
Presidents and members of the executive committee hereafter to three 
years in succession, was referred back to the executive council, after a 
brief debate. 

Mr. George Marsland of New York, Secretary of the Association, then 
read his report for the year, soon after which the convention pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of subjects submitted in the report of the 
executive council. 


COMMUNICATION FROM HON. HUGH McCULLOCH. 


Hon. Hugh McCulloch, in a communication, dated at Washington, 
fuly 19, says, “ The country is drifting financially from old landmarks. 

anger is menacing, which Congress adopts no measures to avoid. The 
existing negative policy keeps the drift in one direction. Without a 
speedy change there will ere long be in the United States practically but 
one standard of value, and that, unfortunately, will besilver. If anything 
is clearly taught by financial history, it is that a low standard of value 
places the nation that adopts it at great disadvantage in its trade with 
other nations, and at the same time and consequently depresses its own 
industries. . . . While I am clearly of the opinion that the world is 
not, and never will be, prepared for the adoption of a single standard, 
that both metals are and always will be needed as a medium of circula- 
tion and for facilitating exchanges, I am equally clear in the opinion that 
the adoption of the gold standard, and the efforts that are made to adopt 
it, have had no agency whatever in producing the existing depression. 
a What, then, should be the voice of ‘“‘ The Bankers’ Association ? 
A suspension of silver coinage for an indefinite period. The discon- 
tinuance of the issue of notes under five dollars. The recoinage of a 
part of the dollars now in the Treasury into fractional pieces. The 
maintenance of the public faith, not in letter only, but in spirit. 
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MR. HORTON’S REMARKS. 


In the absence of Comptroller Trenholm, who was expected to speak 
upon currency questions, the Chair called upon Mr. Horton of Pomeroy, 
O., who began his remarks by announcing his belief, as an international 
bi-metallist, that the coining of silver had been a mistake. It was a 
blunder when it was begun in 1878, and it had been a blunder ever since. 
He said this, he added, in the interest of the re-enfranchisement of silver. 
The indorsement of the banks of Europe in conjunction with those of 
America can do for silver what those institutions have done for the 
greenback. Whatever can be done to further mutual understanding 
across the water will be very much to the point, but by looking westward 
instead of eastward, there will be found a rage for suicidal legislation, in 
a mistaken idea that the thing hoped for can be obtained in that way. 
Mr. Horton offered some resolutions relating to the subject which were 
referred to a committee. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


Hon. W. L. Trenholm, Comptroller of the Currency, gave a very full 
and elaborate address on the banking and financial situation. He said 
that the national banks madea “ Report of Condition ” on the 3d of June, 
the results of which, compared with those obtained from previous similar 
reports, are exhibited in the tables annexed to this paper. 

No. 1. Abstract of condition of 2809 banks, 3d June, 1886. 

No. 2. Abstract of condition of 2689 bank, 6th May, 1885. 

No. 3. Statement of lawful money reserve held by these banks, group- 
ed as to location in and out of the reserved cities. 

No. 4. Comparative statement of deposits and reserve in May, 1885, 
and June, 1886 

When you have had an opportunity to carefully examine these tables, 
you will find that they show the following results, which bear upon and 
illustrate the present banking situation : 

1. Tables 1 and 2 show that the National banks increased 120 in num- 
ber between May, 1885, and June, 1886. Their capital surplus and undi- 
vided profits increased about $35,000,000, and the amount due individual 
depositors increased about $40,000,000. The outstanding circulation, 
however, Gecereased nearly $25,000,000. 

2. On the 3d of June, the Nationa] banks throughout the country 
held considerably more than the amount of reserve which the law re- 
quires them to keep. In the second column of table No. 3 you will find 
that they held, in cash, nearly a hundred millions more than the cash 
requirement. Looking into this table a little more closely, you will find 
that the excess over legal requirements is least in the case of the New 
York banks, next come the other reserve cities where the reserve is forty 
per cent. more than the requirement, while the banks scattered through- 
out the country held nearly double what the law requires. 

3. Table No. 4 shows that while the ratio of aggregate reserves to ag- 
| ates liabilities has decreased from 35.33 to 30.42 per cent., this decline 

as not been uniform, being greatest in New York, 11.20 points, and least 
among the banks out of reserve cities, 1.97 points. 

It will be seen on examining the table that the deposits in New York 
have remained nearly stationary, while the reserve at this point has de- 
clined nearly $34,000,000; but the banks out of reserve cities have gain- 
ed $61,500,000 in deposits, and $10,500,000 in reserve. 

Concurrently with this condition of the banks we have passed through 
a year of great commercial depression, and the prices of all our staple 
products are lower than they have been since 1850. 

This is only the culmination of atendency that has prevailed for several 
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years, both in this country and abroad, and while I shall not attempt to 
divert attention from our own sitnation by speculation as to foreign in- 
dustrial conditions, it is only, proper to say that the whole civilized 
world is now so closely united in interests that whatever affects injur- 
iously one great nation must be felt more or less sensibly in others. 


Since 1850 the entire face of the earth has been changed over great 
areas in the five continents, and any one who will reflect upon the revo- 
lutions in government and industry, the movements of population, the 
wasting wars, the vast material constructions that have characterized this 
period, will find evidence of an expenditure of vital and financial force 
that should go far to account for the lassitude now observable. 


It is true that the whole world has gained in force by wider education, 
better machinery, more rapid and cheaper communication and transpor- 
tation, and in many other ways; but the books of account showing these 
things are not yet written up, and no man has ventured to state the bal- 
ance in definite terms. 


Let us, therefore, limit our attention to our own situation, and try to 
draw from those things immediately surrounding us instruction and 
some light to direct our future business dealings. 

Recurring to the tables and to the analysis of the facts they exhibit, 
the most obvious reflection is that there is no lack of money in any part 
of the United States. On the con‘rary, the banks would not hold such 
large sums idle if they could employ them. It is notorious that for the 
past year the rates of interest have been lower, all over the country, 
than they have been at any time previously since 1860. 

It follows, therefore, that a great mistake is being made by those who 
attribute the present low prices to an insufficient supply of money, and 
who, in consequence of that mistake, consider it a wise thing to urge 
the disbursement of funds fromthe Treasury. . . . 

As well as I am able to judge from the comprehensive system of 
reports which enable the Comptroller of the Currency to obtain a gen- 
eral review of all the banks of the country, I am gratified to be able to 
say that, as a whole, these institutions are strong in resources, sound in 
condition and conservative in management. 

Each individual association has an obvious interest in the stability 
and prosperity of the entire body of Nationai banks, because each 
comes in for whatever share of the public confidence is enjoyed by all. 
Hence, every bank should realize that its own welfare depends upon all 
being held to a strict conformity with the law, and with those principles 
of good banking upon the observance of which permanent success 
absolutely depends. On this ground, therefore, I venture to ask your 
support and your indulgence in the exercise of those duties which have 
been confided to me, and which carry with them a weight of responsi- 
bility trom which my thoughts never escape. In order that you may 
benefit by whatever measure of ability I may have to explain the law, 
and to influence your operations, it is essential that I should have your 
confidence and be intrusted with the exact knowledge of the condition 
of every association. ms 

If we recur to the period covered by the existence of National banks, 
we shall find that the period of inflated prices and of the eager pursuit 
. of riches was also the period in which banks, and those interested in 
them, suffered most from the dishonesty of their managers. With the 
return to lower prices, and the re-establishing of industries upon the 
firm basis of solid values, there has been a more general observance of 
prudence and a stricter adherence to integrity in the administration of 
the banks. 
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In this respect, therefore, as in others, the banks and the public are 
the gainers by a return to low prices and moderate profits. 

The experiences through which we have passed should remain with 
us as a guide to the future. No banks should tolerate among its mana- 
gers men of uncertain principles, or who resort to doubtful methods for 
the sake of inordinate gain. The capital and the deposits of banks 
cannot rightfully be employed in speculative enterprises for the benefit 
of the bank or of its directors, or of its customers. Such employment 
of the resources of the bank is a betrayal of trust on the part of its 
managers, and a perversion of its means from those purposes for which 
alone a National bank can find constitutional warrant for its existence. 

There is no authority in the constitution of the United States under 
which Congress could authorize the organization of a banking associa- 
tion for the purpose of entering the arena of speculation under the 
sanction of a National charter. 

These institutions exist only because they are invested by the law 
with functions of wide and general usefulness to the community at 
large. For that reason they are prohibited from permitting any bor- 
rower to absorb too large a proportion of their available means of ac- 
commodation. They are prohibited from locking up in permanent in- 
vestments of any sort funds which should be held by them always in a 
condition of ready convertibility so as to answer the calls of an active 
trade. They are required to be moderate and reasonable in their rates 
of interest and discount, and when disaster overtakes them they are 
prohibited from making any discriminations among their creditors. ... 

The next annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency will show 
how largely National bank stock is distributed among all classes of the 
people, and how small a proportion of it is held by those who are dis- 
tinctively capitalists. I regret that the statistics are not ready to be 
laid before you at this time, but from the progress so far made in their 
compilation, I am satisfied that they will show a much wider distribu- 
tion of National bank stock among people at large than is expected by 
those who seek public favor through disparaging these institutions. 

But whether the stock is held by many or by a few; whether the 
holders are capitalists or industrial workers; whether they belong to 
what is called the creditor class or so-called debtor class, this is certain 
—that the banks owe their existence and their prosperity much more 
to their depositors and to the borrowers from them than they do to 
their stockholders. 

If it were not that these institutions attract deposits from the public 
at large; if it were not that they afford accommodation to men of busi- 
ness who are constantly in need of borrowing.the means to insure the 
success of their undertakings, and to enlarge the scale of their opera- 
tions, the capital invested in them would yield no profit, and the banks 
would soon go out of existence. 

By reference to the report of condition of National banks made on 
the 3d of June last, it will be found that the aggregate of individual de- 
posits reached the sum of $1,146,246,911.43, while the combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, which constitutes the entire property of 
the stockholders, amounted to $760,415,112.60. 

As the loans and discounts at the same time amounted to $1,393,- 
253,742.57, it will be seen that these institutions find their chiet function 
in bringing within reach of one class of the community the idle money 
of another class; and we all know that, as a general rule, both these 
classes consist of persons of very moderate means. 

These simple facts show beyond contradiction, and with a clearness 
adapted to the commonest understanding, that the real and substantial 
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interests of these banks are identified rather with the interests of their 
depositors and their borrowers than with the interests of any particu- 
lar class among their widely distributed stockholders. 

This identity of interest between the banks and their customers 
places them under the very strongest inducements to seek the favor of 
the public. No bank can prosper that disregards the broad and general 
interests of the community in which it is located ; no directors are true 
to their trusts who fail to remember that the highest interest of their 
stockholders is inseparable from security to their depositors and a pru- 
dent distribution of bank accommodation among as large a number as 
possible of the business people in their locality. 

The National bank system was in its origin a product of the necessity 
on the part of the Government, at a moment of great financial strain, 
to bring to its aid the accumulated capital of the country. Necessarily 
the stress of the Government enabled the banks to exact the concession 
of great privileges, and for many years the National banks were really a 
highly-favored class of institutions; but since the limitation upon bank 
circulation has been removed, it has been practically a free banking sys- 
tem under the supervision and contro] of the Government, and from 
that time these banks have steadily grown in number and in strength, 
and are to-day so intimately mingled with all the industrial interests of 
the country that they are more essential to the conduct of business and 
to the maintenance of prosperity than any other class of institutions, 
except, perhaps, the railroads. 

It is quite certain that the destruction of our National banks would 
be a calamity second only in degree to the sudden annihilation of all 
our railroads. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to commend to your intelligent 
consideration two questions which appear to me very important, not 
only to the banks, but to the public: 

1. How can the banks be released from the obligation to invest a por- 
tion of their capital in United States bonds, yet retain the power to issue 
a thoroughly secure circulation ? 

2. How can the National bank circulation be made, what it ought to 
be, the elastic element in our National currency ? 

Mr. Trenholm’s address was received with approval,and on motion 
of Mr. Judson the thanks of the convention were tendered to the Comp- 
troller for his able paper. Mr. George S. Coe, President of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, of New York City, next addressed the 
convention. His remarks will be given in the October number. 


BILLS OF LADING., 


Mr. E. K. Olmstead, of New York, contributed an elaborate paper 
upon “ Bills of Lading as Documents of Title,” illustrating his argu- 
ment from time to time with pointed illustration. The paper, together 
with those below, will appear in the official report of the proceedings ; 
also papers by A. W. Bly, B. B. Comegys, and others. He held that the 
negotiable value of bills of lading, or their value as documents of title, 
depends largely upon three conditions, namely: 1. Safety in relying 
upon the belief that the property has been actually received by the car- 
rier, as represented in the bill. 2. Certainty that when properly in- 
dorsed and delivered, they will convey an indefeasible title to the prop- 
erty. 3. The preservation of the carrier’s liability for all risks of trans- 
portation not capable of insurance. The first of these conditions of 
safety, he said, is violated by the issue of false bills of lading, and re- 
marked that he found a good deal of force in that of a prominent New 
York banker, who, in conversation on the subject, urged the greater 
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equity of casting upon the carrier the loss caused by an unfaithful agent 
wad he himself had placed in a position to commit the fraud, rather 
than compelling it to be borne by a third party innocent of fault and in- 
capable of protecting himself. 

In treating of the second condition, Mr. Olmstead spoke of the risk 
involved in dealing with bills of lading as evidences of title against 
which it is difficult to guard, and suggested that ina case of this kind 
it would be impracticable for a buyer of the property, or a banker asked 
to accept it as collateral, to adopt the wise precaution made use of by 
some conservative banks, of requiring an exhibit of the paid drafts 
drawn by the original shipper. Where the shipper is the true owner, 
possession of the paid drafts is, of course, a convincing token that the 
holder of these papers, in connection with the bills of lading, has an 
unrestricted right of dealing with the property and passing title to it. 

Historically, and perhaps in point of practical importance at the pres- 
ent stage of affairs, the third condition laid down in my opening sen- 
tences should come first into view. Among bankers and others who 
have kept themselves advised in regard to the progress of what is some- 
times called by its friends “ The bill-of-lading reform,” some uneasiness 
has manifested itself in instances which have come to my knowledge, 
lest between the special conditions of the bill and the limitations upon 
the liability of the underwriters, the holders of the documents should 
be left to shoulder unsuspected risks. If the bill of lading or the 
charter party contravenes the third condition here laid down, and frees 
the carrier from any liability which the underwriter does not assume, 
then, of course, the owner of the property or the lender on its security 
becomes himself to that extent the insurer. I suppose I may assume 
that the profits of the banking business are not large enough to permit 
an undertaking of this sort, at least without full deliberation and ac- 
quaintance with its character. As a matter of fact, charter parties are 
frequently made, and all the leading ocean steamship lines now issue 
export bills of lading, which exempt carriers from responsibility for loss 
or damage through the negligence of their servants. In practice, this 
exemption is in many cases not brought to the attention of the banker 
or the underwriter, and the question is, does the ordinary policy issued 
cover the liability? If not, the property is liable to destruction, with 
no recourse by the holder of the bill of lading upon either carrier or 
underwriter. 

It seems to be a prevalent opinion among marine underwriters that 
they are not liable under the ordinary form of policy to pay a loss 
caused by negligence. I understand them to be paying such losses 
merely as a matter of business policy, though fully convinced that they 
are not legally bound. Of course, if this be the true state of the case, 
the protection afforded is precarious, and does not constitute a firm 
basis on which to do banking business. The inquiry regarding this 
point leads us back for a moment to the history of the controversy be- 
tween shipper and carrier, begun in the latter half of the last century, 
and now, perhaps, in its most interesting stage. During the whole pe- 
riod the shippers have persistently, but with constantly diminishing 
success, appealed to the courts to maintain the ancient policy of the 
law, by which the carrier was made an insurer against loss from every 
cause except the act of God or of the public enemy. That policy was 
gradually allowed to give way before invasion, by notice or special un- 
ilateral contract, until shippers bitterly complained that almost every 
obligation formerly imposed upon carriers was shaken off. It was” 
claimed to be done by virtue of contract, but the shippers replied with 
equal force and sarcasm that it was a contract into which they entered 
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only upon compulsion, and without that aggretatio mentis ever deemed 
to constitute an essential element of a contract. But with or without 
the support of sound reason and justice, the carriers have been able, at 
least under the English law, to change their position as virtual insurers 
of the property committed to their custody in one of such complete 
exemption from responsibility as to have inspired the remarkable lan- 
guage of Lord Blackburn, on the appeal from the Scottish Court of 

essions to the House of Lords, in the case of Steele vs. The State Line 
Steamship Company (3 Law Rep. 72), where he said, “ The owners might 
have stipulated, if they had pleased (I know of no law that would hin- 
der them), ‘We will take the goods on board, but we shall not be re- 
sponsible at all, though our ship is ever so unseaworthy ; look out for 
yourselves; if we put them on board a rotten ship, that is your lookout; 
you shall not have any remedy against us if wedo.” .. . 

So far as the negotiable or security value of a bill of lading is in- 
volved, it is a matter of indifference whether a loss must be prosecuted 
against the underwriter or the carrier; it is merely important that one 
or the other should be liable to respond. If the position of the under- 
writers is unsatisfactory then bankers will naturally find themselves 
identified with the shippers, and wzce versa. 

The export bill of lading now largely, if not generally, in use, isa 
modified copy of the so-called common form of an international bill, 
proposed in 1882 by the Association for the Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations. 

The movement thus far advanced on the other side was taken up here 
by the New York Produce Exchange, and a bill framed upon the asso- 
ciation model, embracing the negligence clause, without alteration, was, 
after elaborate conferences with the shipowners or agents, and with 
various English associations, adopted and promulgated by the exchange, 
and generally by the foreign steamship lines running to and from New 
York. 

The promoters of the new bill, being fully aware that, while under 
English law the negligence clause would protect the carriers by water, 
it would not avaik him in the American federal courts, next obtained the 
introduction into Congress, by Mr. Hewitt, of a bill, the general purport 
of which was to legalize any form of bill of lading, when thus adopted 
by commercial organizations like the New York Produce Exchange and 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Meanwhile, on the other hand, the New 
York Chamber of Commerce had been engaged in promoting the pass- 
age of a bill, introduced by Mr. James, forbidding carriers from insert- 
ing any stipulations of the kind contained in the Produce Exchange 
bill of lading. The two measures were in violent conflict, but finally a 
sort of compromise was reached by which the friends of the Chamber 
of Commerce bill yielded their objections to the Hewitt bill, and the 
promoters of the latter agreed to modify their demands, the following 
section being mutually accepted as an addition to the Hewitt bill: 

“Sec. 2. That it shall not be lawful for any ship, nor her owner, to be 
relieved, by contract or otherwise, from the legal obligation properly to 
equip, man, provision, outfit, and render said ship seaworthy for per- 
forming her intended voyage, nor from the legal obligation to properly 
stow and deliver her cargo as agreed by the terms of shipment (except 
as to the stowage of chartered vessels, loaded under direction of the 
charterer).” 

It appears that some of the friends of the Chamber of Commerce bill 
were not pleased with the compromise, and the result upto this time 
has been non-action on either measure. So far as legislation is con- 
cerned, therefore, the present situation must remain unchanged, at least 
until the next session of Congress. 
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My present view of the whole case is not an alarmist one, but regards 
the situation not, indeed, as absolutely free from risk, but as one in 
which watchfulness and the observance of the cautions under which 
banking business is usually conducted, will furnish a reasonable degree 
of security against loss. 

BRANCH BANKING. 


Mr. George Hague, General Manager of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada, read an address upon the Canadian system of branch banks, 
prefacing his remarks upon that subject by giving a very lucid and 
elaborate description of the banking systems of the several countries in 
Europe. He then said: “Small asthe population of the Dominion is 
(it is about five millions), there are in it three banks that have a larger 
capital than any bank in the United States, and the rest have capitals 
on a much larger scale than is generally prevalent with you, the reason 
being that they are nearly all central banks, with ramifications and 
branches spread over more or less of the country.”” Mr. Hague then pro- 
ceeded to carefully define the advantages and disadvantages attending 
branch banking, and concluded his able paper as follows : 

It will be understood, I hope, that I am not before you to advocate 
_ this or that system in preference to any other. I am treating the sub- 
ject, as far as possible, on a purely scientific basis. It must be obvious 
that systems must take their shape and color from the circumstances 
and conditions of the people in the midst of which they are placed. 
Centralized banks have been so great a success in Scotland that they 
have survived every other form. So they have in Ireland, and the tend- 
ency is in that direction in Canada and Australia. One would judge 
that the tendency is rather in the other direction amongst yourselves. 
There have, I think, been banks with branches spread over the area of, 
at any rate a single State, I apprehend that such banks are being so far 
modified as to take -the shape of local institutions everywhere. We 
know what befel] the attempt to found the Bank of the United States on 
the model of the great banks of Europe. And it might be found im- 
possible, even if any were inclined to try the experiment, to establish 
such a system among yourselves. At any rate, it can do no harm for 
bankers in various part of the continent to compare ideas with one an- 
other. The essential and fundamental principles of banking are the 
same all over the world, in all conditions and in all circumstances. Their 
application must be determined by the traditions, antecedents and cir- 
cumstances of the various populations that are spreading themselves 
over the surface of the earth. 


GOLD STANDARD. 


Mr. F. H. Tuthill, Cashier of the First National Bank of Hammond, 
Ind., in speaking of the best method of maintaining the good standard 
despite the existing difficulties from adverse statutes and other causes, 
suggests that the New York City associated banks keep all accounts in 
gold. That is, live up to the agreement made in November, 1878, by 
which the New York banks abolished accounts kept in different curren- 
cies, and take no paper money or silver on deposit except at its gold 
value. Keep no currency or silver accounts. Do business on a gold 
basis. Let all notes, checks, etc., read “ payable in gold coin.” hen 
silver is quoted at a discount instead of gold quoted at a premium, the 
true standard is kept in mind and the battle is won. The example of 
the New York banks will enable the business men of New York to fol- 
low it. It will be imitated by most of the other large cities. When 
every bank in the country finds its New York account kept in gold it 
will issue gold drafts, which, circulating over the country, will do much 
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to remind the people that gold is really the standard, and to help them 
to do business on a gold basis. Ifthe country banks have a gold basis, 
their customers can have also. 


SILVER QUESTION. 


In an interesting address on the silver question, Mr. W. A. Caldwell, 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Jackson, Tenn., lays down the 
following propositions as necessary preliminaries to the establishment of 
a successful system of finance, First, to provide that nothing but gold 
and silver shall be a legal tender for the payment of debts; second, to 
restore at the earliest day practicable the double standard of gold and 
silver ; third, to make the gold and silver dollar of equal intrinsic value 
in the markets of the world as soon as possible; fourth, to issue gold 
and silver certificates for all the gold and silver in the Treasury not held 
for the redemption of the legal-tender notes, and as the legal-tender 
notes now out are redeemed to cancel them; fifth,when the double 
standard is fully restored, make each silver certificate thereafter issued 
express on its face the weight of the dollar in which it is payable, and 
cancel all silver certificates now outstanding as they are thereafter re- 
deemed—recoin the present 412-grain silver dollar into dollars of the 
same weight of the new dollar (whatever that may be), and make good 
the loss out of the nominal profit on said dollars when first coined, till 
the profit is exhausted, then coin what remains of the 412-grain dollars 
into subsidiary coin and new dollars, taking the gain on one to pay the 
loss on the other; sixth, allow National banks to issue large amounts 
of bank notes, with proper restrictions, under the supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION, 


Hon. John Lowell of Boston addressed the convention on the above 
subject. Hesaid: As business men, whether representing debtors or 
creditors, you want a congressional bankrupt law, it is because the 
States cannot deal with the subject. They cannot give a uniform sys- 
tem, The States cannot by their legislation and will not by their deci- 
sions attain either of the great objects of equality among creditors and 
a discharge of meritorious debtors in any case of debts owed and prop- 
erty owned in more than one State. They will not give equality to 
creditors even when they admit the justice of the theory of equality. 
Massachusetts has had a just and equal State bankrupt law for nearly 
fifty years, and Massachusetts debtors can make no discrimination be- 
tween creditors; but if an adjoining State has such a just and equal law, 
the courts of Massachusetts do not permit it to operate on the property 
situated here of non-resident insolvent debtors, but give a preference to 
attaching creditors resident here. And this law exists throughout the 
United States. 

Of course there are some States that have no system, but permit credi- 
tors to get what they can by a scramble or by preferential assignments. 
But a large majority of those interested—that is, the traders of this 
country—are at present, I suppose, in favor of equality, if they could ob- 
tain it. But if every State should pass a good, honest bankrupt law, it 
would not be permitted to work equally on all property in the several 
States, for the reason I have given. An assignment by the debtor him- 
self is now the most common substitute for bankruptcy, and in theory 
is more respected outside the limits of a debtor's State than is a State 
decree in bankruptcy. But the superiority in this respect is rather theo- 
retical than actual. Two well-known cases will illustrate this—the 
Sprague case in Rhode Island ; the Shaw case in Massachusetts. In both 
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these cases the aim and intention was to benefit the creditors by a just 
and equal distribution ; but the questions raised and the consequent liti- 
gation was such that in the Sprague case the only creditors who got 
much substantial benefit were those who opposed the assignment, and in 
the Shaw case, though all creditors received a substantial dividend, yet 
those outside the State received more than those within it. All will ag 
mit that these cases could have been much better settled in bankruptcy. 

A bankrupt law is equally valuable to debtors as to creditors. What- 
ever gives uniformity to settlements gives at the same time uniformity 
to credits. Of course no valid discharge of a bankrupt’s debts outside 
his own State can be given except under an act of Congress. Conse- 
quently a bankrupt law is sure to be passed sooner or later for the bene- 
fit of the undischarged debtors. It is much better that the law should 
be passed now, and calmly settled on its merits, rather than to wait for 
the haste and pressure of a necessary discharge law. Nor should sucha 
law be taken up by one political party. It was so taken up in 1840, and 
Harrison was elected President, in part by the undischarged bankrupts, 
whom the Whigs promised to provide for. This was unfortunate. It 
led to a hasty law, disliked by one political party and repealed as soon as 
it had liberated the thousands of waiting debtors. At present, Demo- 
crats like Thurman, Garland and Collins work and vote with Republicans 
like Hoar, Hawley and Ranney in favor of a just law. 

What has prevented the passage of a bankrupt law? There are many 
hindrances. First, indifference. Many States have but little interest in 
the subject. In one political district of Florida there was but a single 
case in bankruptcy during the eleven years that the law of 1867 was in 
force. In Massachusetts there were about 9,100. The reason is that in 
Florida there were but few traders; in Massachusetts a great many, 
Next, there are selfish interests opposed ; debtors who don’t care to pay ; 
others who wish to prefer their friends; creditors who are powertul 
enough to obtain preferences. Attorneys whose business is to collect 
debts by action are much opposed toa bankrupt. The most distinguished 
collection lawyerin the United States told me that he gave up a retainer 
to procure bankruptcy legislation for this reason, and was unalterably 
opposed to it. There are more legitimate objections. It is difficult to 
establish a perfectly satisfactory working system. It is found so in En- 
gland and in the States. The chief trouble seems to be that the credi- 
tors can’t be relied on to watch the proceedings and guard against waste 
and injudicious settlements. The debtors, after the patience of the cred- 
itors is exhausted, have everything their own way. 

This, to be sure, is true of assignments by deed and all other possible 
modes of settlement; but people don’t remember that when the ques- 
tion is of repealing a bankrupt law. The remedy for this, which is pro- 
posed in a bill introduced in Congress, is to have a public officer charged 
with the duty of supervising the doings of the assignees and other offi- 
cers. I was sorry to see that the Judiciary Committee of the House had 
omitted this feature from their reported bill. In my opinion such an 
officer would earn his salary many times over in the saving of assets. 
Another point should be to pay the officers as far as possible by salary. 
Under the act of 1867 registers were paid by fees, and it is said that 
some registers became rich. I do not think that many did, but it is 
much wiser and more equal to pay a specified sum. The clerk of the 
District Court of Massachusetts was bound to make certain small 
charges of ten cents and twenty-five cents, etc., and he was required to 
send to the treasury of the United States all his fees in each year in ex- 
cess of $3,500. During the years of the late bankrupt law he paid over 
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to the United States more than $68,000, none of which would have ac. 
crued except for the bankrupt law. ° 

You can imagine the trouble and vexation of assessing this $68,000 in 
sums of ten to twenty-five cents, settling accounts for them, etc., etc., 
and besides the trouble and vexation it was a direct tax on the assets for 
the privilege of settling the cases; and a very much larger sum was 
assessed by the registers. Their legitimate fees in Massachusetts, and [| 
do not mean'‘that they took any others, must have been more than half 
a million dollars. 

Another valid objection to the operation of a general law is that the 
Federal courts are not so easily accessible or so well known to the suitors 
as the courts of their several States. ~The remedy which is proposed for 
this is to require the registers or commissioners to whom the general 
business of admitting claims and settling accounts, etc., is committed to 
hold frequent courts at convenient places throughout each State, and if 
possible, at the times and places of the sittings of the Probate Courts, 
Of course the compulsory features of the law must be preserved, or 
there will be no possibility of preventing preferences. If a careful and 
judicious law is proposed, meeting all reasonable objections and treating 
debtors and creditors fairly, it ought to be accepted by the country, in 
my opinion. But I end as I began by saying that this is a question for 
the business men of the country, rather than for the lawyers, to deter- 
mine. 

The president then read a communication from the United States 
Treasurer, Conrad N. Jordan, relating to silver, which is given else- 
where. 


SOME PHASES OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GROWTH. 


In an address upon the above subject, ex-Governor Hoyt had the fol- 
lowing to say in regard to the existing industrial situation : 


When any man has received the share of any new commodity which 
his contribution to that commodity has produced, he has got all there 
can be in it for him, and that share is all the economic “ happiness” the 
nature of the case can yield him. I say new commodities. For any 
scheme of Communism or Socialism which denies the right of property 
in commodities now existing cannot find wide acceptance anywhere. On 
the statement I have quoted from Mr. Atkinson, existing commodities, 
all capital, in every form which we have already saved, may be dropped 
out of the reckoning. We must live on new creations, on future earn- 
ings, not on past accumulations. As a fact, we produce every three years 
the entire value of all existing property of all description. It is pretty 
manifest that no large number of the human family will have the “ hap- 
piness”’ of not working. Now, in any new product, capital, whether it 
is a tool or money, must get a share ; otherwise the owner of capital will 
cease to use it or permit its use. It is certain that the laborer must get 
a share called wages; otherwise he would cease to exist. He must have 
_ a share large enough to maintain him on a certain standard of life, which 
in this country has been very high. He has been a great consumer, and 
this has kept up the wonderful activities of our industry. Much has 
been produced and much has been consumed, and our savings have been 
absolutely inconsiderable, if relatively great. Observations show us 
that the majority of laborers save nothing. At the end of the year their 
ability to consume has corstituted their material happiness. If every- 
body saved, refrained from the consumption of all the food, hats, clothes 
and beer they wanted, then there would be a great cessation of produc- 
tion by farmers, hatters, tailors and brewers. Economically considered, 
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parsimony is not a good thing for society at large. Wecan all be kept 
busy only by using up the new things—making work for each other. 

Saying, then, nothing about existing property, which certain gentlemen 
who carry dynamite under a red flag propose to divide up equally, how 
about the future production of labor (which, by the way, these same 
gentlemen propose to stop). Is there a more equitable division possible 
than that which now takes place under the competition of laborer with 
laborer and capital with capital? A new product is made up of the 
wages of labor and the interest on the capital or cost of machinery 
used. There is no possible source either of wages or interest, except 
the new product. Machinery is subject to wear and tear, or substitu- 
tion by improvements, and its share must be great enough to replace it. 
What is still outstanding? Why, a certain residue called profits. Now 
the whole contention and the whole philosophy of rational social sci- 
ence, as well as the demand of Communism and Socialism, is over the 
division of the certain overplus after paying wages and interest, called 
profits. There is nothing else in the new product over which there can 
be contention; there is nothing else in it which can be divided. What 
plan of division can be adopted which will reward each productive fac- 
tor according to its contribution to the result, and keep them in co- 
operation? That, gentlemen, is the question which contains the germs 
of much future agitation. That is a statement of it reduced to its lower 
terms. I donot discuss it. I Jeave it with you as the fruitful source of 
reflection. 

CALIFORNIA BANKS. 

This subject was considered by B. C. Wright, of California. He said 
from the reports made to the State Bank Commissioners from July 1, 
and the last compiled statement of the Nativnal banks for June 3, we 
find that there are one hundredand fourteen incorporated banks in Cali- 
fornia. This is three more than was reported a year ago. The changes 
for the year include three retirements and five additions. Two of the 
banks retired went under the National bank system. These were the 
Pasadena Bank at Pasadena, and Pomona Valley Bank at Pomona, both 
in Los Angeles County. The former was changed toa National bank 
June 1, and the latter June 16. The other retired bank was the Mono 
County Bank at Bodie, which failed last January. This was a small 
bank, incorporated in October, 1877. The other bank at Bodie, incor- 
porated in August, 1877, voluntarily retired in 1882 for want of satis- 
factory patronage. The failure of the Mono County Bank last January 
is the first of the kind in this State for several years. 

The new banks added to the list of State incorporations during the 
year were the Bank of Tulare at Tulare, September 1, 1885, with a 
paid-up capital of $20,000; Bank of Winters at Winters, November 16, 
1885, with a capital of $20,000; Bank of.Livermore at Livermore, 
December 21, 1886, with a capital of $10,000; Savings Bank of San 
Diego County, May 15, 1886, and San Gabriel Valley Bank at Pasadena, 
May 24, with a capital of $50,000. 

The aggregate resources of the 114 incorporated banks of California 
are $170,339,428. The liabilities of these banks under each classification 
are as follows: The population of California at present is supposed to 
be somewhere between 900,009 and 1,000,000, so that the amount of 
paid-up incorporated bank capital is from $36 to $40 per capita. The 
line of individual det osits shows a credit of $110 to $125 to every man, 
woman and child in the State. Our banks pay their stockholders from 
6 to 12 per cent. per annum. Interest on deposits in Savings banks 
varies from 3 to 6 percent. perannum. The average for the past three 
years has been from 4% to 4% per cent. per annum. 
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California is divided into fifty-two counties. In fifteen of these coun 
ties there is not an incorporated bank of any kind. These counties are 
Alpine, Amedor, Calaveres, Del Norte, El Dorado, Inyo, Lassen, Mari- 
posa, Modoc, Mono, Placer, Sierra, Sutter, Trinity and Toulumne. 
Most of these are known as mountain counties, in which mining has 
been the principal business. Fruit farming in the foothills of these 
counties is becoming more important every year, and ere long banks 
will be needed in all these sections. 

In every one of the other thirty-seven counties there is now one or 
more incorporated banks. San Francisco, of course, has the largest 
number. There are twenty incorporated banks in this city of 250,000 
inhabitants. The combined resources of these twenty banks on the Ist 
July were $121,314,152, equal to nearly $500 per capita. The paid-up 
capital is equal to about $348 per capita. 

Members of the convention will thus see that if the incorporated 
bank assets of San Francisco were divided up equally all around there 
would be no complaints of poverty, for a time at least. 

In addition to these twenty incorporated banks, we have six large 

rivate banks, all of which have a good standing in the community. 

wo of these private banks are under French management, and the 
others are managed practically by Americans. Outside of this county, 
Los Angeles County has the next largest number of banks in any county 
in the State. The number reported at the close of June in that county 
was eleven, of which seven were State banks and four National banks. 

We cannot close this brief statement without calling attention to what 
seems to be a possible revolution in the corporate character of our 
banking institutions at no distant day. National banks only become 
possible in California through the incorporation of the gold-note feature. 
There was fair progress until the local bank panic of August, 1875. This 
prevented much growth in banking here for five years. Since 1880 the 
number of banks has been steadily increasing. National banks appear 
to have increased more rapidly than State banks, despite the fact that 
the inducements for the organization of National banks are not so re- 
munerative as formerly. About a dozen gold-note banks were organized 
in the State prior to 1875. The only other bank of this character was 
started at Boston, though it never developed any business. All our 
gold-note banks have been replaced with the regular currency banks of 
the Atlantic States. ; 

On June 3 there were eighteen National banks in California. Since 
then two more have been added—one by conversion from a State bank, 
and one by the organization of a new bank at Los Angeles. A prospec- 
tus is out for a second bank of this character in San Francisco, with a 
capital of $300,000. We are informed that six of the seven directors 
have been secured, and that no difficulty is apprehended in promptly 
placing the stock. One of the largest State banks south of San Fran- 
cisco is said to be seriously entertaining a proposition to go over to the 
National system. Recent large arrivals of Eastern people have given a 
new impetus to National banks in this State, especially in the section 
south of San Francisco. Were the Government to remove the tax on 
circulation, and issue a new long bond for bank-note basis, it could 
probably refund a large portion of the four per cents in such new bonds, 
even if this did not bear over two per cent. interest. Such a change 
would greatly increase the number of National banks in California. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 
Mr. B. B. Comegys, President of the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, remarked as follows: 
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The silver question has absorbed so much attention that there is some 
danger of overlooking another question also of great importance. This 
is the rapid reduction of the volume of National bank notes. The fre- 

uent calls for payment of bonds held as security for this circulation, 
the very high price of the bonds which must be bought to replace them, 
the inclination of many banks in the large cities to withdraw their cir- 
culation, the very small profit in this feature of banking, will, at no dis- 
tant day, unless some change in the law is made, practically blot out the 
National bank notes. 

Whether the community will willingly part with this representative 
money, which for more than twenty years has proved itself to be the 
best kind of bank circulation ever devised, is a question not very easily 
answered. 

But the subject must be considered in its broadest sense, and not as 
one pertaining to the banks only. It is well understood that the banks 
do not derive much profit from their circulation. Some of the most 
successful banks are State banks, which have no circulation and can 
have none; and many of the National banks have withdrawn their cir- 
culation. 

Certain it is that the country must have a paper circulation, and this 
ought to be redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the holder. 

he question is, Shall that circulation consist of legal-tender notes, 
National bank notes or both? Or shall it be gold treasury notes or 
silver treasury notes, representing coin or bullion, dollar for dollar, de- 
posited in the Treasury ? i 

The National Bank Act was passed to make a market for Government 
bonds. That purpose was most successfully accomplished. If the Na- 
tional banks are to continue to supply the currency for the people some 
important changes must be made. The following suggestions are of- 
fered, some of which may be worth consideration : 

1. Free banking, z. ¢., free to any number of persons, not less than 
fifty, with not less than $50,000 capital each in small towns, and $200,000 
in cities. 

2. These stockholders to be liable in double the amount of their capi- 
tal Zro rata, at par, for the redemption of the circulation (the note 
holders being zzvoluntary creditors) and to an amount equal to the par 
of their stock for the deposits (depositors being voluntary creditors). 

3. Such banks to be allowed to issue circulation through the Comp- 
troller at Washington equal to each bank’s capital and surplus, provided 
that the circulation of any bank shall not exceed twice the amount of 
its capital. 

4. This circulation to be redeemed at the counter of the bank and at 
the Treasury in Washington in lawful money. 

5. The five per cent deposit for the redemption fund at Washington 
to be continued, and counted as part of the required lawful reserve. 

6. Banks in the sixteen cities named in Section 5191, Revised Statutes, 
United States, to be required to keep not less than twenty-five per cent. 
of their deposits and circulation in lawful money in their own vaults or 
in the vaults of a common depository, certificates for which may be 
used and counted as money in settling balances between each other; 
and banks inall other places to keep not less than fifteen per cent. under 
same conditions. 

7. When a bank fails and is unable from the redemption fund in 
Washington first, from its own assets next, and then from the assets of 
its stockholders, to pay its circulation, the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall redeem it, and he shall be reimbursed by a Zro rata assessment on 
all the National banks in that State. 
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8. The legal-tender notes to be retired in sums equal in any three 
months to the increase of the issue of the new National bank notes. 
This will dispose of the United States legal-tender notes. There is no 
contraction in this, and the one hundred million gold reserve will, of 
course, go into circulation. 

9. The new National bank circulation to have all the functions that 
the present bank notes have. 

10. The United States Treasury may issue notes of the denominations 
one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, five hundred and one 
thousand dollars, on the deposit of gold coin or bullion of standard fine- 
ness and weight, such deposits to be held for their redemption only; 
the Treasury may also issue silver notes of the same denominations on 
the deposit of silver dollars or silver bullion, both of equal intrinsic 
value as the gold coin, such deposits to be held for the redemption of 
such notes only. All these Treasury notes to be full legal tender. 

11. The cost of printing and issuing new national bank notes, and the 
destruction of the old and worn-out ones, ana the Government examin- 
ation of all banks of issue, to be divided into two equal parts; one-half 
to be charged directly to the banks fro raza, the other half to be charged 
to the United States treasury against the taxes already collected on na- 
tional bank circulation. 

12. The new circulation to be taxed at the rate of one per cent. per 
annum until'a redemption fund of twenty-five per cent. shall have been 
accumulated, after which there sball be no tax on circulation. 

13, Three-fourths of the reserve fund shall be invested in United 
States securities or other securities to be approved by the secretary of 
the treasury, and the interest added to the fund. 

14. No other security for circulation notes to be required and all banks 
permitted to withdraw the bonds now deposited with the treasurer of 
the United States as security for circulation. 

It is the conviction of many people that the legal-tender money, al- 
though justified by the exigencies of the war, should have been called in 
and extinguished as soon after the war ended as possible. It has been a 
disturbing element in our finances ever since; it will continue to be until 
redeemed. 

If it is right to have national-bank notes, there should be no other 
kind of paper circulation except gold and silver treasury notes represent- 
ing the deposit of coin or bullion of equal value in the treasury to re- 
deem them. 

Why is it not right to have legal-tender notes? Because there is no- 
thing but the faith of the Government to redeem them; because Con- 
gress, with the concurrence of the President, can make money cheap or 
ney as they choose. The legal-tender circulation now is, say, three 

undred and fifty millions. If it is right to keep out this amount, why 
not double it? Who shall say what is the proper amount ? 


ACTION ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Whereas, The American Bankers’ Association embraces in its mem- 
bership men of every political party, as well as those who acknowledge 
no party obligations, it has in all its conventions carefully avoided all 
mere party and politica! questions. Representing as it does the busi- 
ness public, as well as the customers and stockholders of banks, it again 
emphatically gives warning of the impending danger to the whole coun- 
try in the continued coinage of silver dollars under the Act of 1878. 
While we fully recognize the fact that both silver and gold are required 
as the money of the land, we believe that neither should be coined in 
such ratio that the other shall be driven out of general use. 
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We repudiate the idea so often maintained, that banks and bankers 
opposed the continued coinage of silver dollars on account of self- 
interest; but on the contrary we here assert that they have no special 
interest in one kind of coin more than another, so long as each dis- 
charges its legitimate purpose as money. 

We believe that all persons having limited incomes, and particularly 
the earners of wages, will most largely suffer when the threatened evils 
shall come. We therefore earnestly appeal to all Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce and civil and political associations of every 
kind, to make persistent efforts to secure the repeal of the law or a sus- 
pension of the coinage of such silver dollars. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the coinage of 
silver dollars under the compulsory law of 1878 is detrimental to the best 
interests of the people and dangerous to the welfare of the Government, 
and that the law should be immediately suspended, and remain inopera- 
tive, until an international agreement with leading commercial nations 
shall give substantial assurance as to the future relations of gold and 
silver as money; and that we recommend a continued and persevering 
effort to bring about such an agreement between and among the great 
commercial nations of the world. 

The thanks of the convention, on motion of Mr. George H. Butler of 
Connecticut, were tendered by a rising vote to the banks and bankers of 
Boston for their splendid hospitality. Several papers were referred to 
the executive council. The customary votes of thanks to contributors 
of papers and addresses were passed, and various papers were referred 
to the executive council. 

On the motion of Hoel H. Camp of Milwaukee, Wis., it was resolved 
that the executive council is hereby authorized and requested to con- 
tinue such steps as are necessary by memorial in behalf of the associa- 
tion or otherwise, to procure such amendments to existing extradition 
treaties as will in the future secure the return of the fugitives from jus- 
tice who shall be at large on account of what are considered defects in 
the existing treaties. 

On the motion of Mr. H. H. Hughes of Cincinnati, the following was 
passed: Be it resolved that it, the executive council, be authorized and 
requested to communicate to the members of the association, 
from time to time, such views and information touching the silver 
question and touching the future security of bank notes as may appear 
expedient, and to solicit replies and suggestions, comparisons and opin- 
ions upon these subjects. 

The following was also adopted! Resolved, That in order to defray 
the expenses of the coming year for carrying on the work of the associa- 
tion, in accordance with the constitution, article 3, section 3, the treasurer 
be and and he is hereby directed to draw upon members for their annual 
dues, and in doing so that he urgently request them to invite other 
banks and bankers to unite with us by becoming members, with the 
view of extending the usefulness of the association and of co-operating 
in its objects. 

Logan C. Murray, president of the United States National Bank of 
New York, was elected president, and for first vice-president Hoel H. 
Camp, president First National Bank, Milwaukee, was chosen. 

The executive council organized with the election of Hon. John Jay 
Knox, president of the National Bank of the Republic, New York, as 
chairman ; treasurer, George P. Baker, president First National Bank, 
New York; secretary, George Marsland, editor, 128 Broadway, New 
York. 

The convention then adjourned. 
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PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS FOR 18865. 


Dr. James P. Kimball, the director of the mint, has completed his re- 
port on the production of gold and silver in the United States during 
the calendar year 1885. The production of gold is estimated at $31,- 
800,000, an increase of $1,000,000 over the estimate for the calendar year 
1884. The production of silver for the calendar year 1885, calculated at 
the coinage rate in silver dollars, is estimated at $51,600,000, against $48,- 
800,000 in 1884, an increase of $2,800,000. 

Colorado still retains the foremost rank as the largest producer of the 
precious metals, California retaining second position. The most notable 
changes have been in Montana and Idaho, the production of the former 
having increased from $9,000,000 in 1884 to nearly $13,500,000 in 1885, 
and the latter from $3,970,000 to $5,300,000. Nevada, Utah, New Mexico 
and Dakota still hold their own, while the production of Arizona has 
slightly decreased. 

he coinage executed during the calendar year consisted of 47,544,521 
pieces, of the face value of $56,926,810. Of this amount 3,002,313 pieces, 
valued at $27,753,012, consisted of gold coin and 31,925,544 pieces, valued 
at $28,962,176, of silver coin, the remainder was in minor coin. -The 
number of silver dollars coined was 28,697,767. In addition to the coin- 
age, gold and silver bars of the value of $27,490,095 were manufactured 
by the mints and assay offices. 

The total value of the bullion and coin imported into the United 
States during the calendar year was $41,418,129, of which $8,322,909 
consisted of bullion, and $33,095,120 of coin. Of the total imports $23,- 
645,311 consisted of gold, and $16,772,718 of silver. The total exports of 
gold and silver were $44,697,749, of which $11,417,207 was gold, and $33,- 
280,542 silver. While the United States lost by net exportation during 
the year $15,507,824 in silver, it gained $12,228,104 by net importation of 
gold. : 


The report contains an elaborate review of the coin circulation of the 
United States. The director’s advance estimate of January I, 1886, is 
reviewed, as well as the estimates of his predecessor. Some errors in 
still earlier estimates have been corrected. A deduction from the stock 
of gold coin of $15,669,981 is made for bullion in the treasury, July 1, 
1873, heretofore included as coin,and for an error in exports of gold 
coin, as reported for 1874, $4,654,714, a total of $20,324,695. This, with 
the $30,000,000 deducted in his annual fixed report, make a total deduc- 
tion of $50,324,695 from the estimates by his predecessor of the stock of 
gold coin in the United States. The director estimates the amount of 
gold coin in the United States on agape 1, 1886, to have been $533,- 
485,453; of silver ‘dollars, $218,259,761 ; subsidiary silver, $75,034,111; or 
a total stock of coin of $826,779,325. 

Of the stock of gold coin the United States treasury held over and 
above outstanding gold certificates $75,434,379, and the national banks 
$1 56,353,592, including treasury and clearing house certificates. 

One thousand and fifteen state banks and trust companies held, No- 
vember 1, 1885, $31,255,789, which left in the hands of the people and 
other banks $270,441,693. Of the silver dollars which have been coined 
the United States treasury owns (not represented by silver certificates) 
$72,538,725, and the national banks $6,940,628. The amount owned by pri- 
vate individuals and other banks (including those in the treasury repre- 
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sented by certificates outstanding) was $138,780,408. Of the subsidiary 
silver about $27,000,000 was in the treasury, and $47,000,000 outstanding. 

The director reviews the estimates of coin circulated by various private 
and public writers, and adduces facts and figures in support of the cor- 
rectness of his own estimates. The report also contains statistics in re- 
gard to the consumption of the precious metals. Circulars were sent to 
many individuals and firms whose business led him to suppose that they 
were consumers of gold and silver in the industrial arts. Responses 
were received from 4,372 firms, of which 2,700 proved to be consumers. 
The value of the gold used by the 2,700 firms during the calendar year 
1885 was reported as $10,837,944, against $14,500,000 reported by about 
the same number of firms to the director of the mint in 1884. Of this 
amount about $2,800,000 consisted of United States coin and about $6,- 
000,000 of stamped United States bars. The foreign coin used amounted 
to $178,000, and the old jewelry to $819,000, leaving only $467,000 of na- 
tive grains and $559,000 of wire and rolled plate. The silver consump- 
tion reported by the same firms was $3,470,000. The result of this 
inquiry leads the director to the conclusion either that the consumption 
of gold and silver in the industrial arts has fallen off since 1883 or that 
there is less duplication in the returns than heretofore as between orig- 
inal and secondary manufacturers. 
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THE ECONOMIC CRISIS AND ITS CAUSES. 


The diminution of the quantity of gold sent by Australia to England 
is also a noteworthy fact, and is a confirmation of the foregoing conclu- 
sions. From 1871 to 1875 England received annually from Australia an 
average of £7,000,000; from 1876 to 1880 this average fell to £5,000,000 ; 
in 1881 it was further reduced to £ 4,470,186; in 1882 it amounted only 
to £2,996,549; in 1883 to £2,256,128, and in 1884 to £709,388. A more 
extraordinary fact still is that at the commencement of 1884 £920,000 
in gold was sent from London to Melbourne. 

But, it is argued, considerable economy of the metallic instrument of 
exchange has been effected by the ever-increasing use cf credit; and 
Statistics showing how widely the credit system has spread during the 
last thirty years are referred to. But comparisons at such remote dates 
prove really nothing. It is recent facts, dating from the commencement 
of this monetary contraction, which began to make itself felt in 1875 or 
1876, to which we should turn our attention, and it should be observed 
that since that date the use of credit has rather decreased than other- 
wise. For the last few years the clearings in London have been regu- 
larly diminishing, and the most competent living authority on the sub- 
ject (Mr. Giffen) himself writes: I much doubt whether any serious 
economy has been effected with regard to exchanges accomplished by 
the substitution of credit for gold.” 

There are two certain and important facts which in themselves dem- 
onstrate the worthlessness of the general statistics referred to by 
Messrs. Mulhall and Atkinson. Already every country is lacking in the 
amount of gold requisite to effect exchanges. France, although richer 
in cash than any other land, only contrives to maintain a sufficient bal- 
ance of gold at the National bank by employing artificial means. On 
the one hand, the veceveurs généraux send to the bank all the gold paid 
them, and, on the other, the bank directors and the State dotheir ut- 
most to keep more silver in circulation. Belgium was forced to con- 
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tinue to form part of the Latin Union, in spite of the onerous conditions 
imposed, because she was not possessed of sufficient gold to dare to 
face the consequences of defection, and because about three-fourths of 
her metallic payments are made in silver. In Holland, Soetbeer affirms, 
there is not more than 35,000,000 florins’ worth of gold coinage, and at 
one moment the balance in gold at the bank did not exceed 5,000,000 
florins. A law has consequently been voted there empowering the 
Government to sell silver for the purpose of buying gold, if such a meas- 
ure be deemed expedient. In Spain, silver has so thoroughly replaced 
gold, that for gold payments abroad 3 or 4 per cent. premium has to be 
paid when they are made in silver, which is a cause of great loss to all 
companies having to pay dividends in foreign lands. Germany has in 
circulation only 1,500,009,000 marks in gold coinage, and 72,000,000 
marks in gold bullion. This is insufficient for a country with 45,000,000 
inhabitants. At all events, Germany does not consider herself possessed 
of sufficient gold to establish a single standard ! 

According to the Director of the Banca Nazionale, Italy does not 
possess more than 555,000,000 lire in gold—not a third of the amount 
requisite. It is not surprising, therefore, that the yellow metal is so 
frequently at a premium at Genoa and Rome. Last year, exportation 
deprived her of more than 100,000,000 lire. In Eastern Europe there is 
no gold whatever in circulation; consequently, when these States, or 
companies, or individuals inhabiting them, have to make a gold payment 
elsewhere their loss is considerable. The premium at Bucharest is 20 
per cent.. and at Buenos Ayres 40. 

England alone, who rules the world by her commercial power, suc- 
ceeds in attracting sufficient gold by raising the rate of discount; and 

et she, of all countries in the world, suffers the most, both directly and 
indirectly, from the present monetary crisis. The direct loss for India 
alone amounts to £ 4,000,000 sterling annually. 

“Now,” says Mr. Grenfell, ‘the totai amount of council drawings to 
pay the sterling debt 1s, as I have already said, £ 4,000,000 sterling. Add 
to that the loss that all Anglo-Indians have to submit to when making 
payments in Europe, the loss on the dividends of foreign loans paid in 
silver, and, what is graver still, the uncertainty and variability of ex- 
change, which completely disorganizes commercial exportation to coun- 
tries which admit a double standard—all these are most serious consid- 
erations, and merit deep reflection. They are causes of losses quite 
peculiar to England. and perfectly indep2ndent of the present crisis and 
of the misery now assailing the British Isles in common with the world 
in general. And why are all these evils now afflicting humanity? Solely 
because there has been an endeavor to establish what Mr. Goschen calls 
a mischievous Utopia.” 

A great change has taken place in the London money market, for- 
merly so powerful. The LZcoxomzst mentions this in the following 
terms: 

“Ten years ago the sum at the disposal of the London Stock Ex- 
change was estimated by a competent authority to be about £4,009,000 
sterling. At the present time it is far below this; when a demand for a 
million of gold absolutely carries off that sum from the market and de- 
tains it elsewhere, there is a sensible pressure on the exchange.’ —£cono- 
mist, Feb. 4, 1886. 

The objection offered on all sides is that, instead of money being scarce, 
it is a drug in the market; it overflows the banks ; interest falls to 2, OF 
even 1%, per cent.; all the public funds of Europe are unusually high, 
and the various States hasten to take all advantage they can of this 
plentiful supply by lowering the interest of their debts. I must here 
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ask some attention from my readers, as there is a most delicate point to 
be studied—namely, the connection between the purchasing power of 
money and the rate of interest on loanable capital. Even Mr. Jevons 
does not appear to have thoroughly grasped this problem, which is ad- 
mirably discussed in the number of the Edinburgh Review, already re- 
ferred to, for January, 1886. ‘Let any person,” it is here said, “consult 
his memory, or banking or commercial records, and he will find not only 
that high prices and a high bank rate may go together, but that, as a 
rule, they do go together.” The reason of this is evident. When busi- 
ness is brisk and there are many new enterprises undertaken, money is 
earned rapidly and more goods are purchased ; prices consquently rise. 
As, also, large capitals are required to start fresh enterprises and specu- 
lations, these must be borrowed, and the rate of interest rises. At the 
present moment the contrary phenomenon may be observed ; no trans- 
actions are effected, the spirit of enterprise is dead, and no fresh 
schemes are set on foot.* A fallin prices isthe natural result of this 
lack of demand for goods. 

Capital. being little needed, accumulates in banks, and is offered at 
very low interest. As investments in industries involve almost certain 
loss, the public become fearful, and, for safety, money is placed where 
there is no risk, chiefly inthe funds. These, of course, rise, and Govern- 
ment takes advantage of this rise to convert the debt so as to pay less 
interest. All incomes diminish, whether they be drawn from land, from 
industry, or from commerce. The entire social body is in a state of 
decline. 

* A few figures will suffice to demonstrate the utter stagnation of business. A Belgian paper, 


edited with great care, the Woniteur des Interets Materiels, publishes annually a list of the issues 
during the year. Here are some comparisons between years of economic activity and years of 


stagnation. 
Total issues for State and town funds and industrial enterprises, &c., &c. : 

§ PM dans cena neaemeeeas 11,000,000,000 francs 

Activity TF DB ccccnccececess cosseseesceces 12,636,000,000 ** 

wy Mes esahiabdne: dane Seenenenn 10,908 000,000 *‘ 

1 GM etindccanedabads, sewdeeemnaet 49540,000,000 * 

: — OU eer .«+ 4,180,000,000 ** 

Depression © Geikimacctkedkbesin eteneeiions 4,876,000 c00 «** 

£2 REE ae 31331,000,000 ** 


showing a reduction ef more than two-thirds in economic activity. 
—Emile de Laveleye inthe Contemporary Review. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 
NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 
Steuben Co. Bank v Alberger. 


The finding of the referee, as a question of fact in this case, that John L. AI- 
berger was authorized to use the name of the firm of which he was a member as ac- 
commodation indorser upon the notes of S. W. Nash, was warranted by the evi- 
dence showing the relations and dealings between the parties and the purpose for 
which the notes were used. 


Ruger, Ch. J. The sole ground of error alleged in the judgment ap- 
ealed from is that there was not sufficient evidence to sustain the find- 
ing of the referee that J. L. Alberger was authorized to use the firm 
name of J. L. Alberger & Co. as accommodation indorser upon the note 
of S. W. Nash. 
The finding of the referee, as well as the proof, showed that on the 
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4th day of November, 1873, the plaintiff held two notes for $5,000 each, 
made by J. L. Alberger & Co., and upon which they were unquestion- 
ably liable as principal debtors. One of said notes was past due and 
agers and the notes in suit were made by S. W. Nash and indorsed by 
J. L. Alberger and Co., for the purpose of retiring the former ones, and 
they were used in doing so. The notes for $5,000 each, held by the 
plaintiff as described, were made by J. L. Alberger on behalf of his firm, 
and exchanged with said Nash for his notes of a similar date and 
amount, for the purpose of enabling Nash to borrow money thereon, 
and he did obtain the money on them from the plaintiff. Said Nash 
and the firm of J. L. Alberger & Co, both resided and carried on busi- 
ness at Buffalo, and had been for several years prior to the execution of 
the notes in suit, in the habit of exchanging notes with each other for 
their respective accommodations. Samuel F. Alberger had knowledge 
of this course of business, and so far as appears, approved the same. 
It further appeared that John L. Alberger had charge of the financial 
business of his firm, gave its notes and provided funds for their pay- 
ment, borrowec money and notes for its accommodation, and attended 
generally tothe business of raising funds with which to meet its obliga- 
tions. Under these circumstances the notes in suit were indorsed in the 
firm name by John L. Alberger, without the knowledge of his partner, 
Samuel F. Alberger, for the purpose stated. 

We do not doubt but that the making of the indorsements in ques- 
tion was entirely within the general authority of the financial partner of 
the firm to provide funds to meet its liabilities. The notes for which 
those in suit were exchanged were given by the firm for value, and con- 
stituted obligations upon which the firm were unquestionably liable; 
and in making the indorsement in question in the firm name, John L. 
Alberger was simply performing the duty which he had always exercised 
in the management of the affairs of the firm, of providing funds to meet 
its liabilities. 

The notes in question were actually used in retiring the obligations of 
the firm, and, so far as the case showed, no limitation was ever placed 
upon the power of John L. Alberger to provide funds for such a pur- 
pose. In this case he procured the extinguishment of their liability 
as principal debtor by substituting therefor a conditional liability as in- 
dorsers, and imposed the primary duty of paying the indebtedness 
upon another ; and such an exercise of power was, we think, within the 
authority previously exercised by him as the financial member of the 
firm. Commercial Bank of L.. E.v. Norton, 1 Hill. 501. 

The judgment should be affirmed. 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ACCOMMODATION INDORSER—EVIDENCE. 
—An accommodation indorser who has paid the note and become the 
owner thereof may maintain an action against a prior accommodation 
indorser for the amount paid. The.maker of the note was dead, and 
the plaintiff was allowed to testify to a transaction between himself and 
the maker under defendant’s objection, based upon section 829 of the 
Code. He/d, that the defendant was not included in the class protected 
by that section. [Ke/ly, resf’t v. Burrows, appl’t. N.Y.Ct. of Appeals.] 














PAYMENT OY CHECK, 


PAYMENT OF CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN. 


Michael Brennan, Administrator vs. Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
National Bank of Detroit. 


When a eheck payable to order and endorsed by the payee or his agent 
is paid after the payee’s death, but without knowledge of the fact by the 
bank on which it is drawn, such payment is valid. 

OPINION. This is a suit to recover from a bank money that it 
had before paid on the same check. On the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1885, Mr. McLennan, a Detroit business man, purchased 
certain merchandise of Thomas Walsh, and gave his check on de- 
fendant, the Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank of De- 
troit, for the amount, payable to Walsh’s order. Walsh had a clerk 
named Phillips, who was his general agent, and had authority to re- 
ceive, endorse and otherwise deal with negotiable paper for Walsh, 
and this check was put in his hands in payment for the goods by 
McLennan. Phillips at once put upon it a blank endorsement, but 
did not present it that day. -That night Walsh died. Phillips gave 
the check to his widow, and on the 21st of September, at her 
request, he presented it to defendant for payment, and it was paid 
to Phillips, and the money given to Mrs. Walsh. At that time 
defendant had no knowledge of Walsh’s death, On McLennan’s 
periodical settlement with the bank, this check was returned with the 
rest as paid. He subsequently handed the check to plaintiff, who sues 
the bank upon it. Why he returned it is not shown. 

Plaintiff sued specially as holder of the check, and added the com- 
mon counts. The court below gave him judgment. 

In our opinion the ruling was erroneous. As appears from the case, 
and was admitted on the argument, the indorsement by Phillips has the 
same effect as if made by Walsh. It is undoubtedly, true that generally 
an indorsement not delivered is not sufficient to create the responsibility 
of anindorser. But where a person has by his own act given negotia- 
bility in appearance to an instrument drawn by another, which is an ex- 
isting contract and valid in his hands, and it gets into circulation and is 
paid by the person on whom it was drawn, without notice of anything 
wrong, the payment will be protected. The bank in this case acted on 
the faith of an indorsement which was put upon the check by Walsh’s 
authority, and made the check payable to bearer. If it had been lost in 
that condition any dona fide purchaser could have collected it. There is 
no authority that we have found which holds that the death of a payee 
or indorser, after a note has been negotiated, can affect its negotiability 
further or prevent the drawee from safety in paying it. A different 
question might have arisen in case of the death of the drawer. But 
there is little dispute that even then a payment of a genuine check in 
the due course of business by the bank, in ignorance of his death, would 
be protected. Byles on Bills, 24; Chitty on Bills. 429; 2 Parsons N. and 
B., 82; 2 Daniels on Neg. Inst., sec. 1618. 

And while there is some authority for holding that death, when known 
to the banker, revokes the check so far as the drawer is concerned, the 
authorities, such as they are, go no further. Here the check was un- 
doubtedly good, and bound the drawer. It had been made payable to 
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bearer before Walsh’s death, and the bank knew nothing to impeach that 
condition. The payment was authorized by the apparent condition of 
the paper, for which Walsh was responsible, and was protected. Dan., 
sec. 1582, and citations. 

This is enough to dispose of the case, but there is another equally 
conclusive answer tothe suit. The plaintiff claims entirely as holder of 
this check. There is nothing else in the case that he can rely on, what- 
ever may be the theory of the suit. A bank is not liable on a check un- 
less certified or accepted. Checks are sometimes certified, which 
amounts to an acceptance. But that is the only form in which a lia- 
bility can very well be created, unless, perhaps, by some recognition; by 
estoppel, and under our statutes every acceptance must be in writing. 
Howell, sec. 1583. 

Our statutes concerning the assignment of choses in action expressly 
excepts negotiable paper. Howell, sec. 7344, Matteson vs. Morris, 40, 
Mich., 55; Redmond vs. Stansbury, 24 Mich., 447 ; Robinson vs. Wilkinson, 
38 Mich., 301. 

If the payment of the check was wrongful (which, however, we think 
it was not), Mr. McLennan may have had a right of action, but it is not 
set up in the declaration, and is not shown to have been assigned to 
plaintiff. All that he did was to hand back the paid check to plaintiff, 
with such rights as that check had lawfully attached to it, and no 
more 

Some cases were cited from Pennsylvania and elsewhere, which pur- 
port to be based on a conjecture thrown out by Judge Davis, in Bank of 
the Republic vs. Millard, 10 Wal., 152, the decision in which seems to us 
not supported at all by the case itself, and inconsistent with it. That 
case held that where a check on a banker had been paid on a forged in- 
dorsement, the right holder had no action on the bank, to recover the 
same money over again. But a query was put whether if the payment 
had been allowed in settlement with the drawer, the bank would not 
hold the fund for the payee instead of the drawer. But the court had 
already held that such a payment was a misappropriation of the drawer’s 
funds, and the money would still be subject to his order as if not drawn, 
and it is not obvious how the settlement made by mistake could change 
the case. Mr. Morse, in his treatise on Banking, regards the case in 10 
Wallace as not watranting any such inference as was drawn by the cases 
cited before us on the argument. Upon the only theory suggested, 
which is that such an arrangement amounts to an acceptance, this would 
be contrary to our statute, which does not allow a parol acceptance, un- 
less there was some conduct which would have an equivalent effect. 
Whatever force may have been given to the conjectural doubt of Judge 
Davis in the case in 10 Wallace had been entirely destroyed by the sub- 
sequent carefully-considered action of the same court in Fzrst National 
Bank vs. Whitman, 4th Otto, 343, where it was decided that there was 
no action in any case in favor of the true owner of a check against the 
bank, where the bank had paid it on a forged indorsement, and the fact 
that it had been included in settlements made no difference. This puts 
an end to any supposed favoring of the contrary doctrine in Bavzk of the 
Republic vs. Millard, which is distinctly affirmed, while the other infer- 
ence is denied, and reasons given for its fallacy. 

Our rulings upon the relations of banks and depositors have always 
denied any interest of the payee of an unaccepted check in the drawer’s 
funds in bank, and have followed those of the United States Supreme 
Court. Waelliams vs. Second Nat. Bank, 13 Mich., 282; Grammell vs. 
Carmer,55 Mich., 201. 

In England the same doctrine is well established, not only at law, but 
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in equity. In Hopkinson vs. Forster, 19 Eq., 74, a bank filed an inter- 
pleader bill against various claimants of a fund, including holders of 
drafts not accepted, and it was held that they had no claim against the 
bank at law or in equity, and must be dismissed from the controversy. 

We see no ground on which the judgment can be supported, and it 
must be reversed with costs. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANK—SAVINGS—UNAUTHORIZED INVESTMENT—PERSONAL SECURI- 
TIES.—A Savings bank, organized under chapter 324, Laws 1851, loaned 
funds for the benefit of a church, taking from the borrowers their joint 
and several promissory notes. Three years after, there still being due 
a part of the amount loaned, the bank took the note in suit, surrender- 
ing the prior notes. In an action on the note, 4e/d,-that assuming the 
bank had no authority to loan its money upon the notes first taken, yet 
it could have recovered against the maker the amount of money loaned, 
and the surrender and extinguishment of that cause of action was a 
good consideration for the note in suit. The money was not loaned to 
the church, and it did not become liable therefor. As between the bank 
and the makers of the notes, they were the borrowers, and became liable 
to the bank for the money obtained trom it, and it matters not whether 
they appropriated the money to their own use or for the benefit of the 
church. The illegal action of the officers of the bank (if it was ille- 
gal) in thus investing its funds, did not work a forfeiture of the money 
loaned, and it had a cause of action for the money, even if the notes 
were void. New York. State Loan, etc., Co. v. Helmer, 77 N. Y., 641; 
Prattv. Short, 79 id., 437. Having therefore a valid cause of action 
against the makers of the notes, the bank took the note in suit in satis- 
faction of that cause of action, and surrendered the notes which were 
the evidence thereof. [Rome Savings Bank v. Kink, N. Y. Court of Ap- 
peals. } 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—AGENCY—UNDISCLOSED PRINCIPAL.—No 
party can be charged as principal upon a negotiable note or bill of ex- 
change unless his name is thereon disclosed. The point upon which 
the rehearing was allowed, and upon which we think the case turns, is 
that while in the case of contracts, generally, where one of the persons 
executing the same executes it in his own name, without disclosing any 
one as his principal or his own character as an agent, if in point of fact 
he was acting as the agent of another party, such other party will be 
held to be the real party to the contract, yet that this rule does not ap- 
ply to negotiable promissory notes. This question was ably argued at 
the bar, as well as by exhaustive briefs by counsel on either side. An 
examination of the authorities cited by counsel, with others referred 
to therein, led us all, at the consultation, to the cunclusion that the 
above proposition as to both its branches expresses the law correctly. 
Being about to enter upon a collation of authorities upon this point of 
the non-liability of an unnamed principal upon negotiable paper, my at- 
tention was attracted to a citation on page 284, 1 Dan. Neg. Inst., to an 
article in 13 Alb. Law J., No. 19, May 6, 1876, p. 323. This article I find 
so exhaustive of the subject that I will content myself by giving the 
conclusions of the writer and the authorities by him cited. Says our 
author: “ But as to bills of exchange and promissory notes, it has been 
long settled that he who takes negotiable paper contracts with him who 
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on its face is a party thereto, and with no other person. By Lords 
Abinger and Parke, Beck am v. Drake, 9 Mees. & W. 92, 96; Byles Bills, 
37; Story Bills, § 76; Edw. Bills, 80.” The weight of authority, if not of 
reason, is in favor of the rule excluding all parol evidence, even as be- 
tween the immediate parties to the transaction. It is held that although 
the party executing the instrument describes himself as “agent,” yet if 
the name of the principal is not disclosed upon the face of it, all evi- 
dence dehors the instrument, for the purpose of holding him thereon is 
to be excluded. It is wholly immaterial, therefore, that the agent had 
full authority to make it in behalf of his principal, that the considera- 
tion was exclusively received for his benefit, that the plaintiff knew the 
agent’s principal, and accepted the note as the promise of the principal. 
Williams v. Robbins, 16 Gray, 77; Pentz v. Stanton, 10 Wend., 271; Thurs- 
ton v. Mauro, 1 G. Green, 231; Kenyon v. Wlliams, 19 Ind., 45; Ander- 
ton v. Shoup, 17 Ohio St., 125; DeWitt v. Walton,9 N. Y., 571. [Web- 
ster v. Wray, Neb. Sup. Ct.] 

TAXATION—ASSESSMENT—NATIONAL BANK SHARES.—(1) Section 7 
of chapter 302 of the laws of 1859, requiring the deputy tax commis- 
sioners to personally examine “each and every house, building, lot, pier, 
and other assessable property,” and furnish the commissioners of taxes 
a detailed statement of the same, etc., “ with such other information in 
detail relative to personal property,” as such commissioners may require, 
etc., refers only to real property, except in the last clause expressly men- 
tioning personal property. (2) The oath required by the act to be made 
by the deputy to the statement returned to the commissioners may be 
taken at any time after examination of the property and before the filing 
of the statement onthe second Monday of January thereafter. (3) 
The entry of assessments for National bank shares, upon a list or book 
separate from other assessments for personal property against individ- 
uals in the City of New York, does not render the assessment void, and 
is not in violation of section 5,219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. Wzlliams v. Weaver,75 N.Y., 30; Albany City Bank 
v. Maher, 19 Blatchf., 174, distinguished. (4) The intent of the Federal 
statute above referred to, in providing that “the taxation of National 
bank shares shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State,” was to 
prevent discrimination against investments in National bank shares, and 
put them upon terms of equality as to taxation with similar institutions 
and investments. The rule of comparison is not with the rate of taxation 
imposed upon personal property generally, or with special investments 
in mining, manufacturing or other industrial corporations, but with 
other “moneyed capital” in the hands of individual citizens. And even 
if it could be shown that there were some corporations or some personal 
property that were subject to a less rate of taxation than that of capital 
employed in banking corporations, it would not vitiate the law impos- 
ing taxes upon shares in banks, unless it appeared to be the clear intent 
of the Legislature thereby to effect discrimination against them. £vans- 
ville Bank v. Britton, 105 U.S., 324; Prov. Inst. for Savirigs, 101 Mass., 
583; Hepburn v. School Directors, 23 Wall., 481. (5) The proceedings 
for the assessment and collection of taxes are administrative and not 
judicial in their character, and constitute due process of law within the 
meaning of the Constitution. These methods were in exercise and ex- 
istence long before the adoption of the Constitution, and have never 
been supposed to be affected thereby. Matter of N. Y. P. E. Public 
School, 31 N. Y., 584: Rockwell v. Nearing, 45 id., 308; Lessee v. Hobo- 
ken Land and Improvement Co., 18 How., 272. April 13, 1886. [/n re 
McMahon Vv. Palmer.) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Wealth of Households. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1886. 


This book is one of the Clarendon Press Series, and is intended as a text 
book for those who are interested in the economic questions of the day. J. T. 
Dawson, the author, is a man of business, and this book was first prepared for 
use in the education of his children. The work, therefore, is of an elementary 
nature, and does not aim at setting forth any new theories or principles. A 
good many of the illustrations, however, are quite fresh, and add value to the. 
work. The author ranges over the principal portions of the economic field, 
closing with a good account of ‘‘ Property in Land,” and ‘* Socialism, Commun- 
ism and Nihilism”—subjects which just now possess a keen, general interest. 
Considerable space also is given to a description of the condition of working- 
men and their troubles. He finds that the cure for these troubles is thrift. 
The cause of most of the suffering is, that men who earn weekly wages spend 
them all each week. Others make deposits in the savings banks. These men 
become free. It is the extravagant who come to grief, Beggary he denounces 
as ‘‘morally the worst, and economically the most wasteful, mode of providing 
for the destitute.” He shows the unreasonableness of socialism. 


Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables, etc. Boston: J. Watts Robinson, author 
and publisher. 


The copy before us is one of the new edition of this well known work. 
It has been revised, and so also has the Sterling Exchange Tables, by the 
same author. New explanations have been added to the former, adapting it to 
savings bank purposes, while the Sterling book is now carried to $4.95, or 
five further than before. The merits of these works are generally understood 
by those for whom they are intended, but these changes are worth noting as 
showing the author's desire to make the books as useful as possible. 


Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1886. New York: 
H. V. and H. W. Poor. 1886. 


The annual appearance of this work, which presents the best, and, in truth, 
the only considerable body of statistics of our railroad system, is gladly wel- 
comed by many persons. The present volume is, to all appearances, the coun- 
terpart of its predecessors, but on more careful examination it is seen that 
many changes have been made. There are several new features which will 
unquestionably add to the value of the book, among others a statement of 
the dividends paid for eight years by all the dividend-paying railroads. The 
total mileage of all railroads at the close’ of 1885 was 128,967 miles, an 
increase during the year of 3,131 miles. Owing to the lack of uniform- 
ity in the time of closing their fiscal years, these statements of mileage and 
construction are the only statistics of the railroads which the compilers of 
the Manual are able to bring to a common date. For all other particulars 
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the publishers have to take the regular reports of the railroad companies, 
and their average fiscal years would perhaps close on September 30. At 
the close of those fiscal years the total mileage of completed railroads was 
128,729 miles, or 1,237 miles less the total December 31st last, showing that 
that number had been constructed after the close of the companies’ fiscal 
years, and consequently are not included in the tabulations in the A/anual. 


Following are the totals of the principal items in the balance sheets of all 
the companies: 











ASSETS. 
COUR OE SIRE GE DUNMORE. 2.0.0. ccc cccccccessccees $7,037,627,350 
rr ee CE os oberceces seceseeeses 946,353,859 
Cash, current assets, etc........ sieeneteons erweeesens 303,853,405 
CR i curenet he ends dene enenende as egnenee’ $8, 287,834,614 
LIABILITIES. 
EE EE ee eT $3.817,697,832 
PN Ge cccccocece cove eT eTe Tey 3,765, 727,066 
i Weincness+ee nen eeceons 259,108,281 
ee ee baecnes 231,040,215 
$8,073,573,394 
EE EE $214,261,220 


Compared with 1884 these figures show an increase in mileage of 2,577 
miles, or 2.1 per cent,; in share capital, $55,081,146; in bonded debt, $o6,- 
611,294, and in unfunded debt, $14,441,685, or a total increase in stock, 
bonds and debt of $166,134,125—about 2.2 per cent. 

Considered separately, these figures show when averaged a decrease in stock 
per mile of $197, and an increase in bonds per mile of $136. It is wel] 
known that the new securities floated during the year have been at lower 
rates per mile of road than at any other time within the past decade, and 
the increase in bonds above noted is due wholly to the funding of coupons 
and other forms of floating indebtedness, while the decrease in stock per 
mile is accounted for by the large amounts, which, during the year, were 
‘wiped out” under foreclosure proceedings. 

The Messrs. Poor have also published the first number of a Directory of: 
Railway Officials and Railway Directors, which contains a list of the offi- 
cials of every railroad in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, West Indies, Great Britain, and Ireland; a list of the 
officials of street railroads in the same countries; a list of the directors of 
all railroad companies in North America, alphabetically arranged, with their 
addresses ; a list of the officials of organizations auxiliary to the railway sys- 
tem—such as fast freight lines and transportation companies; bridges and 
union depot companies ; packet, steamboat, and steamship companies; parlor, 
sleeping car, equipment, express, and telegraph companies, etc., etc.; a list 
of the officials of industrial establishments dependent on the railway system 
—such as locomotive, car, and bridge works, rail mills, etc., etc. ; a list of 
the officials of the leading exchanges and commercial associations throughout 
the country; a list of the leading contractors throughout the country whose 
specialty is the construction of railroads and works connected therewith ; a 
list of the officials of new railways now in progress in the country; and 
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also an alphabetical list of the officials of all the American railways, with a 


convenient system of reference showing the lines with which they are con- 
nected. 


First Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Con- 
necticut for the Five Months ending November 30, 1885. Hartford, 
Conn. 1885. 


Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State of 
New York for the Year 1885. Albany: 1886. 


The first of these reports, by the Commissioner, Arthur T. Hadley, is 
mainly preparatory to the investigations which are to follow. The Commis- 
sioner reviews those phases of the subject which are uppermost in the 
public mind with great intelligence and fairness, thereby giving promise of 
excellent things in the future. The objections made to his appointment by 
the working classes were without reason, and we think they are quite willing 
to admit he has shown in his first report what manner of man he is. Con- 
necticut has done well in taking up this subject for investigation, and is for- 
tunate in having a person so competent as Prof. Hadley to conduct it. 

The New York report, by Charles F. Peck, is a valuable document.  In- 
vestigations were made in several directions during the year, the results of 
which are in the volume before us. They relate to workingwomen, their 
trades, wages, homes, and social conditions; strikes, boycotting, arbitration, 
foreign labor, reduction of hours, and labor organizations. The volume closes 
with some conclusions and excellent recommendations. 


Le Crédit Agricole. Par ARTHUR LEEGRAND. Paris: 1886. 


Etudes sur les Premiers Principes de la Science Economique. Par G. FAvu- 
VEAU. Paris: 1886. 


This monograph of about sixty pages relates to the theory of value, of 
taxation, of protective laws, natural monopolies, labor, money, economic meth- 
ods, and other matters. The author evinces a familiarity with the writings 
of the best economic writers, and old and well worn as are the topics above 
noted, he handles them with discrimination. We shall have something to 
say in a future number on the quthor’s views concerning the tax on the in- 
come of labor and of capital. 


A Sketch of the Coinage of the Mexican Revolutionary General Morelos. By 
LYMAN HAYNES Low. New York: Privately Printed. 1886. 


This sketch was read before the American Numismatic and Archeological 
Society. It is based on a find of four hundred and twenty-eight copper 
coins by an American archeologist while excavating a small tumulus in the 
State of Oaxaca, in Mexico. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, PART PAYMENT OF CHECK. 

A check is presented for payment, but the depositor has insufficient funds to 
pay the whole amount. What shall the paying teller do? 

ReEpty.—Though an old question, it is not altogether settled. Grant, in his 
Law of Bankers, says, ‘‘A bill of exchange may be accepted for part only of 
the sum for which it is drawn, but whether a banker who has not sufficient 
funds of his customer in his hands to pay his check in full is bound or justi- 
fied in making payment in part, has not been determined in our courts. On 
principle it would seem that a banker would not’ be bound or justified in 
doing so.” 4th ed., p.43. Morse adopts the same view, and refers to the case 
of Murray v. Judah, 6 Cowen 490, which, however, so far as we can learn 
does not throw any light on the question. In a case tried in one of the Penn- 
sylvania counts a few years ago, a different conclusion was reached. If the 
holder of the check was willing to receive the balance standing to the credit 
of the depositor, payment could be made and the amount could be indorsed 
on the check. Bromley v. Com. Nat. Bank, g Phil. 522. It is true this was 
not the decision of the highest court in the State, but no appeal from the 
rule thus declared was ever taken. 


II. PAYMENT OF RETURNED CHECK. 
We have received the following inquiry from one of our correspondents : 


It is the custom of banks to return checks to drawer, at time book is balanced, 
after being paid and canceled. In many instances the cancellation is very imper- 
fect, being a triangular cut in the check, which could easily be repaired beyond de- 
tection. Now if the checks thus returned should get out of possession of drawer 
and should be paid by bank a second time, who would be responsible for the 


loss ? 
REPLY.—The drawer. And for the reason that even if the bank were neg- 


ligent in cancelling it, when it is returned and in the possession of the drawer 
it is his duty then to destroy it or to prevent its further currency. Certainly 
the bank on which it was drawn has no further duty in the premises. If, 
after payment, it should get out of the keeping of the bank in some wrong- 
ful or negligent way, instead of being returned to the drawer, and it should 
be presented a second time for payment, the consequence would be different, 
because it might be properly claimed that the negligent or imperfect cancella- 
tion of the bank was the cause of the second payment. 





AN AMERICAN SYNDICATE IN HONDURAS.—Honduras has granted an extra- 
ardinary charter to an American syndicate, which is to establish a bank there to 
be called the National Bank of Honduras, to have the exclusive control of the 
banking business of the country, and, besides, to act as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, collecting its revenues and becoming the depository of the public 
funds. The bank is to have the free use of the Government telegraphs, and is ex- 
empt from the use of sealed and stamped paper. ‘The Government limits its right 
to borrow of the bank to the amount of $100,000 yearly, paying on its borrowings 
ten per cent. annual interest, and, as security therefor, pays the bank its customs 
receipts. The notes of the bank are to be receivable at par for all classes of 
duties and taxes. The revenue of Honduras is about $1,300,000 annually, and 
its exports consist chiefly of mahogany, cattle, hides, indiarubber, and fruit, the 
latter going to the United States. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





A BiT oF BANKING History.—At the banquet given last week by the banks 
and bankers of Boston to the American Bankers’ Association, at the close of its 
convention in that city, Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, said, in the course of a 
speech greatly praising the National banks, that ‘‘ in the darkest hours of the war, 
when the credit of the nation was sinking and the hearts of patriots were growing 
faint, the National banks of this country came to the rescue and tendered to the 
Treasury of the United States, on more than one occasion, little short of their en- 
tire capital, brought back the confidence of the people, and the Treasury was re- 
lieved.” 

Mr. William H. H. Rhawn, of Philadelphia, being afterwards called upon to 
speak, said : 

‘* Wr. President and Gentlemen: Having been intimately connected with Na- 
tional banks since their inception, I have listened with pleasure to their deserved 
eulogy by the distinguished speaker, Senator Dawes, but I cannot forget my earlier 
connection with State banks, and I remember that it was those institutions that 
first came to the aid of the Government in the hour of her supreme trial, and 
strengthened the hands of Judge Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, by loans 
of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in 1861, nearly two years before the 
first National bank act was passed. And the man who most inspired this patriotic 
action which restored the credit of the Government and gave it sinews of war, was 
one who has been present until within a few moments at this dinner, the 
venerable Joseph Patterson, of Philadelphia. I regret that he has passed out of 
the room, as he might have entertained us with reminiscences of So interesting a 
period in the history of banking, a brief sketch of which however, may be found 
in the current number of Lippincott's Monthly Magazine, entitled, ‘ The Banks in 
1861,’ and is well worth a careful perusal. This is the first published account of 
a great service rendered to the government, an event that has hitherto been wholly 
without public recognition or acknowledgment.” —PAztladelphia Bulletin. 


UNCLAIMED MuoNEY.—Under the law amended by the last Legislature of Connecti- 
cut twenty-three banks have reported to the State Comptroller that they have on hand 
1,012 deposit accounts, aggregating $103,906.91 (an average of $102.66 each), 
which have remained unclaimed twenty years or more. With the object of placing 
this money in the hands of those legally entitled to it, the law requires the banks to 
annually report these deposits, giving the amount, the name of each depositor and 
his last known place of residence. The $103,000 reported by twenty-three banks, 
will be supplemented before the Legislature meets by returns from twenty-three 
other but smaller banks, and it is estimated that the aggregate showing of deposits 
will not fall short of $150,000 to $175,000. 

The returns from some of the oldest and largest banks of the State show very 
considerable amounts on hand. The Norwich Savings bank has 63 unclaimed de- 
posits, aggregating $27,919 ; the Society for Savings, Hartford, 648, $27,782; the 
New London Savings Bank, 46, $16,043 ; the Bridgeport Savings Bank, 38, $o,- 
843; the New Haven Savings Bank, 75, $8,999; the Essex Savings Bank, 8, $6,- 
667 ; the Norwalk Savings Bank, 41, $4,198, and the Middletown Savings Bank, 
-74. $1,463. The Waterbury, the New Britain and several other old banks, likely 
to have considerable lists of unclaimed deposits, have not yet reported. 

The law requiring the reporting of the deposits has been in operation only a few 
years but has already been of great benefit in enabling heirs to recover moneys of 
which they had no knowledge until the returns of the banks were given publicity 
through the newspapers. The returns received this year will be compiled in pam- 
phlet form and published next winter by order of the Legislature. Several banks 
report sums of $100 to $500 standing to the credit of Connecticut soldiers who 
made deposits when they received their government or State bounties. Bullets or 
disease prevented their return to claim their money, and the Adjutant General pro- 
poses to take action to place it in the hands of the rightful heirs, 
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MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK.—The Boston Advertiser, in giving some account 
of the Boston banks and the condition of banking in that city, says, among other 
things, that Mr. Asa P. Potter, president of the Maverick bank, is partly respon- 
sible for the more active competition and enterprising spirit which has been intro- 
duced into Boston bank management within the past decade. The newspaper men 
all like Mr. Potter, and enjoy interviewing him. A keen, self-possessed man, alive 
to his finger tips with the genius of the nineteenth century, growing somewhat 
gray and slightly stouter of late years, but still looking younger than his age, which 
must be about forty-eight. I doubt if Mr. Potter reads much poetry or cares a 
great deal about the Concord school of philosophy ; but the extent of his informa- 
tion in regard to men and current events is wonderful. Mr. Potter is not one of the 
bank presidents who go home at two o'clock, and may be observed at three o'clock 
almost any day still receiving a file of waiting visitors, or deciding questions of dis- 
count or dictating correspondence. Having despatched the business of the day, he 
goes to his summer residence upon the Jerusalem road, where he drives a four-in- 
hand with the same energetic, masterful spirit which has given him his present posi- 
tion in the financial community. 

When Mr. Potter became president of the Maverick in 1876 its deposits were 
$300,000. They are now $10,000,000. The capital of the bank is still but ¢400,- 
000, but it has built up a surplus of $400,000also. About half of the surplus was 
made in the famous transactions in government bonds in 1878, or thereabouts, 
when the Maverick bank took great amounts of the new government 4s with a de- 
gree of confidence at which conservative bank men still shake their heads. At one 
time the Maverick bank owed the United Statés $24,000,000 for government bonds. 
The activity and severe competition in modern bank management in which Mr. 
Potter has participated, have naturally provoked some antagonisms ; but his success 
by the law of survival of the fittest is now generally recognized, and I recollect that 
when John Sherman was given a dinner in Boston after retiring from the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury, an antique gentleman of the old school of bank presid- 
ents took occasion to speak rather slightingly of the opinions of ‘‘ this young man 
Potter ” upon the subject of interest rates. Mr. Sherman immediately replied with 
some emphasis that if the bankers of the United States had all assisted as did 
President Potter in Boston and a certain other bank president in New York, the 
work of refunding would have been much easier. 

ANOTHER DEFAULTER CAPTURED BY THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY.— 
The American Surety Company, of New York, issued a bond to the Continental 
Oil Company, of Denver, Col., upon Wait E. Davis, agent of the oil company at 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. Recently Davis closed up his accounts, showing a de- 
ficit of $499.60, and sent them to the company with the statement that he had lost 
his pocket-book which contained the money. He also left Las Vegas for Denver 
to get out of the jurisdiction of New Mexico. The oil company reported the 
situation to the American Surety Company, who forthwith despatched an inspector 
to Colorado to investigate the case. By a carefully arranged plan the presence of 
Davis was obtained at Las Vegas, and inquiries having elicited information show- 
ing conclusively that his story of the loss was false, he was immediately arrested, 
and on a preliminary examination, which was sharply contested, he was committed 
to jail in default of bail to await the action of the Grand Jury. His conviction is 
regarded as certain. 

The American Surety Company promptly paid the Continental Oil Company the 
amount of the loss, as indicated by the following letter : 

Office of CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY, 
DENVER, Colo., July 1, 1886. 
American Surety Co., 160 Broadway, New York: 

GENTLEMEN :—I have to thank you for remittance received from you, covering 
amount of shortage of our late agent, W. E. Davis, Las Vegas, N. M. It affords 
me much pleasure to testify to the very prompt action taken by you, looking to 
the punishment of the party referred to and the early settlement of our claim. 

Respectfully yours, W. M. PATTERSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This action of the American Surety Company, along with that in the Myer case 
previously noted, shows that the company is vigilant, and moves with celerity upon 
defaulters. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Place and Capital. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 150.) 


Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


CAL. ... Pasadena... .... Pasadena National Bank. Importers & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 
$50,000 I, W. Hellman, Pr. G. A. Swartwout, Cas. 
Dak.... Millbank....... ee Comeeies Ca.., jj. ‘eesecsesova 
. P. O’Brien, Pr. Steven Hopkins, Me's. 
’ . Alpena ....... - dD. F. sacs iWeeeseqaenes” §°° gesdevedwens o 
> . Deadwood..... Deadwood National Bank. —s_ ca seeceeeees 
$100,000 G. C. Hickok, Pr. J. L. Maxwell, Jr., Cas. 
, . Montrose...... Montrose Bank.... ..... National Bank of Republic. 
J. T. Hamilton, Pr. G. H. Farley, Cas. 
e .. Faulkton...... Bank of Faulkton........ Chas. White, Cas. 
* . Hermosa...... Ge DU ctcecs 8  . epteseceeene 


. Staunton ...... Staunton Bank........... 


. Greenleaf...... Greenleaf State Bank..... 


3 
—-  £eReee Bank of Atwood. 


. Junction Clty.. First National Bank...... 


$50,000 
S £4—eeerr Edward’s Mercantile Bank 


3 

. Ness City.. <n First National Bank...... 
50,000 

. Smith Centre.. First National Bank...... 
50,000 

. Vermillion..... Bank of Vermillion....... 

_ i i ie tpi Wilson State Bank. 
. Brookline. ..... Brookline National Bank. 


$ 
. Medford. . - Medford Co-operative B’k 


50,000 
= 4 seep Clapp Brothers & Co..... 
$ 


$35,000 Herman M. McKnight, Pr, A. U. Thomas, Cas. 

Springfield..... Illinois National Bank.... = wavecesecees 
00,000 DeWitt W. Smith,/r. Benj. R. Hieronymus, Cas. 

Ninth National Bank. 
$25,000 ( Eichberg, Friedman & Co) S. A. Friedman, Cas. 
National Bank of Republic. 
0,000 F, W. Stackpole, Pr. Wm. J. Tobey, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Francis Browne, Pr. James R. Clark, Cas, 


20,000 
. Cullison ...... -. Bank of Cullison......... American Exchange National B’k, 


Geo. W. Lemon, Pr. T. B. Holmes, Cas. 
Fourth National Bank. 
Wm. B. Clarke, Pr. G. W. McKnight, Cas. 
First National Bank, 

$125,000 Rufus E. Edwards, Pr. Chas. C. Sellers, Cas. 
La Crosse...... CRT iccccccscese  —_§ seonboeseeces 

James S. Warden, Pr. John M. Stouffer, Cas. 
Mulvane....... Mulvane State Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
0,000 Wm. H. Egan, Pr. L. D. Hill, Cas. 

Hanover National Bank. 
Jacob W. Rush, /r. Chas. L. Rogers, Cas. 
John R. Burrow, Pr. W. H. Nelson, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
A. J. Bingham, Pr. N. C. Phinney, Cas. 
eens United States National Bank. 
$50,000 E, E. Parker, Pr. B. S. Westfall, Cas. 


100,000 J. Anson Guild, Pr, R. S. Swan, x“ 
$1, 000, 000 Dana I. McIntire, Pr. Jas. S. Sturtevant, Cas. 
Springfield peees Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
00,000 J. G. Mackintosh, Pr, W. A. Lincoln, 77. 


. Sault Ba, Marie First National Bank...... Importers & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 


Otto Fowle, /r. Edward H. Mead, Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 
50,000 Harry A. Clapp, Cas. 


So ememe Co. Abstract & Real Estate Agency. 


$50,000 . A. McCarthy, Pr. E. P. O’Brien, Sec. 


Kingston ...... siiiilens SO SE 
$7,500 Bolen F. Brown, Pr. Abijah W. Bishop, Cas. 


. Anselmo....... First Bank of Anselmo... (Dorr, Heffleman & Co.) 
.. Arcadia........ First Bank of Arcadia.... 


A. P. Culley, Pr. A. E. Charlton, Cas. 


oe GAME. vce coe Bank of Carlton......... Frank L, Fuller, Cas. 
. Fairfield....... Citisons’ BOR. «2 cccccsc: 


Chemical National Bank. 
John C. Hedger, Pr. Chas, L. Lewis, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
NeEB.... Franklin....... First National Bank...... American Exch. Nat’] Bank, 
,000 James F. Zediker, Pr. Jamfes L. Thompson, Cas, 
© os Sueetiongs, ....<- Wonern £. @ fewest. Co. ccc cnccccce 
$100,000 Harrison Bostwick, Pr. Geo. M. Reynolds, Cas. 
i = Maple Valley B’k..(Bolton & Whiting) Nat. B’k of Republic, 
N. Mex. Socorro........ Bank of Socorro......... Fourth National Bank, 
John W. Terry, ?r. W. H. Moore, Cas. 
N. Y.... Suspension Brg. Bank of Suspension Brg.. Manhattan Co, Bank, 
$25,000 Benj. Flayler, /v. Frank E. Johnson, Cas. 
OHIO... Cleveland...... Euclid Ave. National B’k. Hanover National Bank: 
$500,000 John L. Woods, Pr. S. L. Severance, Cas. 
rr Pe Pee rere 
10,000 
# .. Royersford... Nat. Bank of Royersford = = — —— ........ee0e. 
$100,000 Jos. Keeley, Pr. U. S. G. Finkbiner, Cas, 
_, oer Richmond ..... eck = it ee 
$100,000 James H. Dooley, Pr. Jno. L. Waring, Cas. 
WIs.... Mayville....... Mayville Exchange Bank, =e gee eee eee 
$15,000 (S. W. Lamoreux.) C. W. Lamoreux, Cas. 
Richards Bros. & Brown. Hanover National Bank, 


Joe W. Foster, Cas. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 151.) 
Dak.... Grand View.... Dakota Mortgage & Tr. Co.; have removed to Armour, Dak. 


# .. Grand View.... Citizens’ Bank ; has removed to Armour, Dakota. 
« .. Mitchell........ American Investment Co, ; has removed to Topeka, Kansas, 
© os PUUEEL. coces Bank of Portland (W. S. Birch); now Steele & Proehl. 
ar Carbondale .... City Bank of Carbondale (Rendleman & Abel) ; succeeded by 
Wm. Wykes. 


« ,. Mount Carmel,. Cowling, Evans & Co.; suc. by Cowling, Gowenlock & Co. 
Iowa... Creston........ Bank of Creston: has merged into First National Bank. 


KaNn.... Coldwater..... Comanche County Bank (Holmes & Co.) ; sold out to First 
National Bank, Medicine Lodge. 
« .. Junction City.. Banking House of W. B, Clarke; now First National Bank, 
Mass... Amesbury...... Powow River National Bank of Salisbury; now Powow 
River National Bank of Amesbury. 


Micu... Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa County Bank; now First National Bank. 


ee Bank of Axtell (Stewart & Gilman); now Stewart & Sewell. 
o~ 55 es cn seas State Bank : succeeded by First National Bank. 
N. Mex. Socorro..... ... First National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation ; con- 


tinued by Bank of Socorro. 
OHIO... Wapakoneta... People’s Bank ; now Peoples’ National Bank. 
OREGON Portland....... Willamette Savings Bank; now Merchants’ National Bank, 


Wis.... New Lisbon.... Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; now Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank (Hughes & Marsh). 


i 


FARM MorTGAGES.—In connection with the editorial that appears elsewhere on 
this subject, it may be mentioned that prominent among dealers in such securities 
is the Equitable Mortgage Company. It seems to have gone over the entire 
record of land loans, and now, while guided by past experience, seems to be quite 
the foremost in advanced ideas. The detailed information it gives to the investor 
about each individual loan would seem to satisfy the most inquisitive and conserva- 
tive investor. Its plan of leasing its loans upon the intrinsic, as distinguished from 
the commercial value of property, is a new, but sound proposition. A company 
like this, with upwards of half a million of capital liability, with three hundred 
thousand of cash capital, not owning a dollar of land, conducting its business upon 
the soundest and most conservative principles, with its extensive bank connections 
in the West, offers to the investing public land credit bonds in the most approved 
form, and wisdom would suggest such a responsible and reliable channel as the one 
to be selected in all cases. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from August No., page 152.) 


pe 


= * 
. First N. B., Colorado Springs. 


- People’s Sav. Bank, Bridgeport. 
.- Mariners’ S. B’k, New London. 
- Ridgefield National Bank, 1 


- South Norwalk Savings B’k, 


.. Bismarck Nat’l B’k, Bismarck. 
. Bank of Portland, 


. Farm. & Merch. N. B., Valley C. 
. G. T. Wiedenman, /r... 


- Alpena Banking Co., 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Bank and place. 


McIlroy & Co., 
Fayetteville. 


Elected. 


Wm. Mcllroy, Pr....... 
W. R. Mcllroy, Cas..... 


Consolidated Nat. B.,San Diego John Ginty, Cas......... 


Ridgefield. 
South Norwalk. | 
. First National Bank, Doland.. 


Portland. 


Milledgeville Banking Co., 
Milledgeville. ; 


Farmers’ National Bank, Pekin. 
- Ridgely Nat’l B’k, Springfield.. 
- Decatur Nat’! Bank, Decatur.. 


- Atlantic Nat’] Bank, Atlantic 
. First National Bank, Creston.. 


- Comanche Co. Bank, 


Coldwater. 


-- Cloud County B’k, Concordia.. 
- Central Nat’l Bank, Ellsworth. 
- Fredonia Bank, Fredonia.... 

.- Central Kansas B’k, 
. State National Bank, Wichita. . 

Louisiana Nat, B., New Orleans. 


- People’s National Bank, 


Boston. 


South Framingham. 


- South Framingham Nat’l “3 


Alpena. 


- First National Bank, Decatur.. 
-- First National Bank, Saginaw. 
- Duluth National Bank, Duluth. 
- Nobles Co. B’k, Worthington. 


. First National Bank, 
Miles City. 


- First National Bank, 


Arapahoe. / 


- Hamilton County Bank, 


Aurora. 


.- First National Bank, Blair..... 
. First National Bank, 
C 


uba. 


Walden. 


. H. M. Boorman, 


June City. 


J. A. Hayes, Jr., Cas.... 


Edward. W. Marsh, 77.. 
C. C. Comstock, Pr..... 
Lewis H. Bailey, Pr..... 
D. S. Sholes, 7reas..... 


§ Alden Solmans, /r...... 


John H. Ferris, V. ?.... 


» A, Bene F. Pevcccces 
. Geo. P. Flannery, V. P.. 


FF. G, Steate, Precccecccs 
Be” 3. POOGRE, CBR. 2 cccces 
Amasa P, Peake, Cas.... 


A. H. Purdie, Cas........ 
Edw. Ridgely, Ass’t Cas. 


Henry Oberwegner, Cas. 


A. Cas. 

B. 5o Bs Fe Fesccvecen 
James A. Blair, Pr...... 
F. H. Hurlbut, Cas...... 
Wm. M. Peck, Cas...... 
G. W. Clawson, Pr...... 
W. W. Sholes, Pr....... 
—-? & Se ae 
W. H. Livingston, Cas.. 
Leon F. Janin, Ass’t Cas. 
Geo. C. Leach, 27 ...<<: 
Albert P, Richardson, Ca. 
Franklin Manson, Pr.... 
A. Merriam, V. ?....... 
Fred. L. Oaks, Cas...... 
A. W. Comstock, Pr.... 
J. B. Comstock, Cas..... 
H. E. Squier, Cas....... 
T. W. Stalker, Ass‘t Cas. 
C. R. Haines, Acting Cas. 
P, MOG, CBB. ccccces 
Weirick, Cas...... 
Wiley, Asst Cas. 

eo. J. Burgess, V. P.. 
Chamberlin, Ass’¢ Cas. 
H, Streeter, FV in cows 

W. C. Chambers, Cas... 
Bruno Eyferth, Cas...... 
Wm. P. Stevens, Pr..... 
Seneca Allen, V. ?...... 


M. 
E. B. 
H. B. 
Ge 
H. 
Ww. 


.- N. Granville N. B., N. Granville Chas. K, Baker, V. P.. 
.. Westchester Co. N. B., Peekskill Cyrus Frost, Pr......... 
. Walden National Bank, 


W. G. Rutherford, Cas.. 
W. C. Stevens, Ass’t Cas. 


. Fayettev’le Nat’1B., Fayettev’le Henry W. Lilly, V. ?... 
. Youghiogheny B., Connellsv’le. 
. Central Nat’] Bank, Columbia. 


* Deceased. 


5. C. Meta, Cos... sons 
James Woodrow, V. ?.. 


. E. B. Weirick. 
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In place o 


Geo. W. Marston. 
Matthew Kennedy. 
F. W. Marsh. 
Wm. H. Barnes.* 
D. L. Adams, 
Lewis H. Bailey. 
Dudley P. Ely. 
Alden Solmans. 


A. Warner. 
L. N. Callaway. 


B. R. Hieronymus. 


Gus A. Kolbe. 


J. W. Winslow. 
A. B. Devoe. 


eee eevee 


V. H. Branch, 

C. F. McGrew. 
John Howell. 

H. B. Pierce. 

L. D. Skinner. 
Henry Guild.* 
Geo. C. Leach. 
A. Merriam. 
Franklin Manson, 
F. M. Stockwell. 


C. Bewick. 

A. W. Comstock. 
L. D. Hill. 

F. W. Palen: 
Geo. J. Day. 

H. F. Batchelor. 


Geo. Wildish. 
M. T. Wildish. 
F. H. Claridge. 
E. M. Bond. 
Wm. P. Stevens. 
A, Willett. 

D. F. Clapp. 

W. C. Stevens. 


T. A. McCreery. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 


TENN, . Far. & Merch. N. B., Clarksville J. J. Crusman, Pr H. H. Lurton. 
” . People’s National Bank, 4 W.M. Bryant, Ve F : 
Shelbyville. i Jno.D. Hutton, Ass’t Cas. 


T ree City B’kof Sherman, Sherman. A W. Byers, Cas ; C. Jones, 
. Concho National Bank, 4 Geo. E. Webb, Cas J. W. Elliott.* 
San Angelo. 1 E. Cartledge, V. P.. cocvece 


WasH.. First Nat’l Bank, No, Yakima. L. Steinweg, Cas.... A. w. Engle. 
WIs. ... Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, J. Hughes, Py H. E. Macomber. 
New Lisbon. if J. H. Marsh, Cas W. D. Macomber. 
N.S.... The Pictou Bank, Pictou D. C. Chalmers, Cas.... D. M. Fraser. 
* Deceased. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from August No., page 153.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 


3542 First National Bank......... ... Jacob W, Rush, 
Ness City, KAN. Chas. L. Rogers, $50,000 
First National Bank Wm. B. Clarke, 
Junction City, KAN. G. W. McKnight, 50,000 
American National Bank....... Wm. B. Grimes, 
Kansas City, Mo, H, P. Stimson, 1,250,000 
Euclid Avenue National Bank... John L. Woods, 
Cleveland, OHIO. S. L. Severance, 500,000 
First National Bank 
Smith Centre, KAN. W.H. Nelson, 50,000 
First National Bank Otto Fowle, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MICH. Edward H. Mead, _ 50,000 
Illinois National Bank DeWitt W. Smith, 
Springfield, ILL. Benj. R. Hieronymus, 300,000 
First National Bank James F, Zediker, 
Franklin, NEB. James L. Thompson, 69,0co 
First National Bank Anton Knoblauch, 
Worthington, MINN. Geo. J. Day, 75,000 
National Bank of Royersford... Jos. Keeley, 
Royersford, PENN. U.S. G. Finkbiner, 100,000 
‘Deadwood National Bank ... Geo. C. Hickok, 
Deadwood, DAK. James L. Maxwell, Jr. 100,000 
Brookline National Bank....... J. Anson Guild, 
Brookline, MAss. R. S. Swan. 100,000 





= == 
ae 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
Loans. Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
-» $358,169,000 . $65,084,000 . $37,764,800 . $376,806,200 . $8,01€,700 . $ 8,647,250 
355,075,100 . 65,369,100 . 34,159,100 . 369,263,900 . 7,905,000 . 7,212,225 
see 348,057,500 . 66,165,900 . 30,103,300 » 358,121,300 . 7,915,700 . 6,738,875 
*€ 28... 342,333,200 . 68,582,100 . 25,673,300 . 349,393,000 . 7,982,900 . 6,907,150 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1886. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
July 31.... «++ $ 146,786,000 .... $9,699,000 .... $2,927,500 .... $ 104,718,800 .... $15,980,600 
146,137,300 .... 9,509,200 ... 2,785,900 .... 103,474,900 .... 15,790,100 
143,325,700 ... 9,470,300 .... 2,534,200 .... 101,655,700 .. 15,751,800 
143,416,600 .... 9,511,400 -+++  2.566,400 .... 98,840,800 .... 15,495,400 
141,443,100 ....  94499,500 .... 2,711,200 .. . 975722,900 .... 15,766,400 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
(8&6, Loans Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
July 31...... «+ $87,687,620 _— $23,782,700 ... $85,764,300 seus $ 6,007,300 
23,751,000 .... 85,184,500 soKe 5,998,200 
23,229,100 .... 85,574,700 _ 4,01 3,000 
22,189,900... 83,938,100 sane 6,030, 360 
87,798,800 ete 21,794,700 .... $2,843, 100 oo 5,627,763 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


There has been more than a fulfillment of the business promises made for 
August, during the month of July. This has been more especially true of 
real or legitimate business, than it has of speculation or gambling. There 
could be nothing more hopeful, than such a happy change in trade. From 
1879 to 1885 speculation has flourished at the expense of commerce and in- 
dustry. Or, failing in that, it had preyed upon the true interests of the 
country and paralyzed those it did not destroy. Now the tables are turning, 
and speculation, having run its course, like a fever, has subsided and left its 
subjects in a more healthy state, though still feeble in some cases from the 
long drain upon their systems, and not fully recovered in strength and ac- 
tivity as yet. The siringency in the money market and even increasing im- 
ports, while regarded as bad things for the speculator, are sure indices of 
a better business all over the country, where half, at least, of the huge 
surplus bank reserves that had accumulated a year ago in New York for 
want of employment has gone, notwithstanding the other half has been ex- 
ported the last six months in the shape of gold to pay for our imports. 
The effect of these influences has been felt on the speculation in _ stocks, 
while that in produce has had to take a back seat also to exporters, who 
have at last secured the control of these markets against the speculators. 
The result is seen in our exports the first seven months of this year, which 
have recently ran ahead of those of last year sufficiently to bring the last 
half of the past fiscal year’s exports up to those of the year before, al- 
though the deficit of the first half, still stands against us, with imports far in 
excess of last year. 

But this covers the period of our last crop year, while we have now en- 
tered upon a new crop with the beginning of August, and the largest ex- 
ports, not only, but the largest movement of the crops from the West to 
the seaboard that has occurred in years. Farmers have been free sellers, and 
exporters have taken our wheat freely on the spot and for future shipment, 
until a scarcity of ocean tonnage has been caused in grain freights for the 
first time in many years. At the same time, western roads are unable to fur- 
nish cars to the interior as fast as they are wanted to move this crop to market. 

Such a radical change as this from the past few years, both in the pro- 
duce export markets and in the traffic of transportation companies, both by 
land and water, is much more than was promised of the past month, at the 
close of July, when the condition of our crops was most critical and the fear of 
another short crop year as bad as that of 1881, which brought such hard 
times in its wake, depressed the transportation and legitimate interests, while 
it brought into activity again that baneful old speculative influence that con- 
trolled our markets in 1881 and drove away our export trade. These crop 
conditions have so improved at home in the last thirty days, under the influence 
of timely and general rains throughout the country, that those fears and that 
influence have disappeared together, leaving us with good average crops of every- 
thing, including the surplus of last year’s crops carried over into this year. 
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Nor is this the only happy change for this country, that has happened in 
the same period. The unusually heavy rains that prevailed in most parts of 
the United States during August, where they were so much needed, also pre- 
vailed in Europe, where they were not wanted. These were general and con. 
tinuous for nearly a month, both in the United Kingdom and Continent, be- 
ginning in July, and not ending till after the middle of August, when it was 
too late to overcome the damage, which materially reduced the prospects of early 
July for good average crops in Europe this year. Nor is this all. The har. 
vest of Europe is not only the worst in five years, but it is of poor 
quality, requiring an unusual amount of our kinds of wheat to mix with their 
own in order to make merchantable flours. The wheats of other countries are 
much inferior ‘to American for this purpose, always. But this year, our wheat, 
both spring and winter, was harvested in unusually fine condition, and is of 
excellent quality. This fact has raised the estimated yield of this crop 
materially from that current, and given in our last, of 410 to 425 millions of 
bushels, until 440 is now the more generally accepted estimate. The winter 
wheat was harvested during the drought, and the spring wheat harvest did 
not come until after the rainy season ended, which nearly saved the worst 
damaged sections in the Northwest, making the whole spring crop about as 
good, as last year. 

Thus, our wheat crop was not only saved by the weather here, but an 
old-time foreign demand was created for it by the weather in Europe, which 
will require England to import fully 150 millions of bushels this year, and 
France nearly, if not quite, 70 millions of. bushels. The import wants of 
all Europe, in excess of the total crops of Europe, including Russia, are 
placed at 180 to 190 millions of bushels. The United States will have 
about 100 millions to give her; India, 40 millions. Australia has a short 
crop, and is importing flour from California; Chilli has about 4 million 
bushels to export; the Argentine States, 2 millions; Canada, 10 millions, 
and other countries 4 millions more, making a total of 160 millions to supply 
the deficit of 180 to 190 millions in Europe. It will thus be seen what a strong, 
healthy position the wheat market of this country is at last in again, after 
four years of decline in our export trade. The prospect is for higher prices 
later on, when the spring wheat movement is over and the probability is 
that the bulk of the above 20 to 30 million deficit between Europe’s wants 
and the world’s supplies will have to be taken out of our reserves, running 
our exports from 100 to 125 millions of bushels, which would send us into 
another crop with short supplies at home. 

As to the situation of corn and oats alluded to as so precarious in our 
last, the same happy change has passed over those markets. Oats were too 
far advanced to be seriously hurt, though the yield was shortened, perhaps, 
40 million bushels. But we are supposed to have carried over 100 millions 
from the old crop, while the quality of the new, like that of wheat, was 
never finer. Corn was reduced in yield, no doubt, and we shall not have 
as large a crop as a year ago. -Yet there has not been a complaint from the 
corn belt in over two weeks, which is the surest evidence that the damage 
of a month ago is fast being recovered. Instead of 1,500 millions, therefore, 
we shall be more likely to have a crop of 1,800 millions, with the present 
warm weather till the middle of September, after a wet August. At all 
events we had an enormous surplus left from last year, so that our supply 
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of all kinds of grain is fully up to the average, although the hay crop is 
not, and pasturage was short. Thus, we have good crops assured, and a good 
demand for export, unless it be in the case of cotton, which would be un- 
favorably affected by a European war, although the chances now scarcely seem 
to favor one before the new crop is marketed. 

Cotton was but little affected by the drought of July, as it did not extend 
sufficiently south, though rain in August on the Atlantic States caused some 
damage. But a good crop is now made, and a growing and healthy demand 
for it assured, though the supply is still pretty large and consumption has not 
yet fairly overtaken the late over-production, as it has in breadstuffs. Cotton, 
however, is on its merits, and unusually free of speculation, as the public are 
not in it, as in grain, but avoid it much as they do provisions, though not 
for the same reasons. European war, however, is a menace to cotton, while 
a help to breadstuffs, as it would materially decrease the demand for the 
former, while increasing it for the latter. Already the threatened. outbreak 
over the Eastern Question has unfavorably affected cotton and breadstuffs, 
vice versa, while it has had no perceptible effect on provisions as yet, al- 
though it would, the moment hostilities began. Meantime the European 
war cloud that now hangs over all our markets, depressing stocks in sym- 
pathy with European securities, and advancing grain in sympathy with Euro- 
pean grain markets also, is liable at any moment to burst on the Danube, 
blockade its grain fleet, and send American feed as well as food products 
much higher. 

It will therefore be seen that our markets for produce are in the most 
healthy and legitimate position for years, free from speculative manipulation 
to an unusual extent, while demand has at last overtaken supply, after the 
over-production of the world for three years. There is one staple, however, 
that is an exception. That is provisions, the export demand for which was 
the best in years three months ago, until a combination of speculators 
in Chicago and Milwaukee, through brokers in Chicago and here, tried to 
engineer a corner in September lard in both markets. They counted on 
making Europe—which was short in our market on the options, and in her 
own markets on the cash, as was supposed—buy our surplus stock for ex- 
port, and make them cover their shorts here. Instead, Europe refused to 
do either, and shut off our exports till very lately, when the clique be- 
gan shipping heavily on their own account to get the heavy stock out of 
Chicago and squeeze the local shorts there. But the supply of hogs kept up, 
and the deal appears to have squeezed no one but its authors, who have 
killed the good export trade of last spring, because the public and Europe 
thought provisions must be fictitiously high if manipulation was required to 
put them up, when, in fact, prices are not high, and are not likely to go 
off much when left to themselves, The drought West has also affected beef 
unfavorably by hurrying range cattle prematurely to market and depressing prices. 

This full explanation of our foreign commerce prospects has been made 
because upon it depend all other interests—namely, the stock market, the 
imports or exports of gold, and with them the money market and sterling 
exchange, which has already declined sharply on the large supply of com- 
mercial bills for the first time in a year. Also earnings of the railroads and steam- 
ship lines, the demand for new rolling stock and tonnage to move these crops, 
will make investors and manufacturers happy in better dividends, enable employ- 
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ers to share their increased profits with their employees, and thus check the 
strikes and labor troubles. It will stimulate the iron industries and advance 
the produce markets as well as railroad stocks later on, and start the whole 
commercial and financial, as well as industrial wheels of the country on the 
up grade, as similar conditions did in 1879, only with legitimate business in 
front and speculation and speculators behind this time, and not vice versa as 
then, when the speculative cart was placed before the business horse of the 
country and prevented the latter from guiding or controlling the cart which 
finally ran over the horse in 1881, when he was crushed in the shape of our 
export trade. 

This diagnosis, therefore, shows the real situation of all our financial and 
commercial markets not only, but the outlook for business affairs of all kinds 
throughout the country. 

Europe’s loss is our gain, as in 1879, and her misfortune of short crops 
is our fortune; and so long as business is based upon the old school corner 
stone of political economy—human selfishness—so long Brother Jonathan 
cannot be blamed for profiting at Brother John’s and Sister France’s expense. 

Labor troubles have not been an important factor the past month, as the 
decision in the Lake Shore case that, to obstruct a road carrying either the 
United States mails or bonded goods, is an offence against the general Gov- 
ernment, seems to have stopped the railroad strikes, although they did 
break out with new vigor on the street car lines of this city. The Govern- 
ment bond calls have allayed the fear of serious stringency in money, together 
with the resumption of gold imports, following that in our wheat export trade, 
which is a good guarantee for both the money and exchange markets and 
the cessation of gold exports, which were heavier early in the summer, be- 
cause the decline in silver in London had largely checked our exports of 
silver bullion. With Congress out of the way, good crops, good exports, ac- 
tive movement of both produce to the seaboard and manufactured goods and 
imports to the interior, and the employment of labor at better wages, as well 
as capital at 6 to Io per cent., our troubles will disappear and good times begin. 

Since the above was written peace in Europe seems more probable, because 
Russia backed down. The stock market rallied slight and grain declined a 
little on the fact. 


ECE EE 
DEATHS. 


ApDAMS.—On August 17, aged sixty-six years, JOHN H. ADAMS, President of Central 
National Bank, Wilmington, Del. 

Brown.—On August 5, aged forty-four years, J. M. BROWN, partner of the firm 
of A. H. Brown & Co., 66 Broadway, New York City- 

ELLIOTT.—On July 9, aged thirty-three years, J. W. ELLIoTT, Cashier of Concho 
National Bank, San Angelo, Texas. 

GuILD.—On July 27, aged sixty-two years, HENRY GUILD, President of People’s 
National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

MILLARD.—On August 18, at Saratoga, N. Y., EZRA MILLARD, President of the 
Commercial National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

TELFER.—On August 5, aged twenty-six years, T. A. TELFER, Manager of Bank 
of London, in Canada, Watford, Ont. 

WILLIAMS.—On July 27, aged eighty-one years, ABIJAH WILLIAMS, President of 


Oneida National Bank, Utica, N. Y. 








